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COMCTJXITT EVALUATION OF TITLE I OF THS 
ELEMEITTART A3D SECONDARY ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 



Aa Required by the r J.S. Office of Education 
Program Inf oro&tion Bulletin #2 35 



1. Title I Program Sit* A rtie a. 3a. die statistics for fiscal year 1970 
related to the operation of Title I* ESDI, in the State of Coxsssscticut 
were as follow®: 

A. Connecticut has 169 local school districts. 

B. The nunbc:!' of local educational agencies participating was 
154 with 191 school year components end 109 summer length 
components. Fifteen LEA* is did not participate in Title I 
ESEA program/’, 

C. During FT 1970, there were 140 Title I ESEA program components 
for which evaluations werw accoKpliehed using standardised 
test instruments. 



D. An unduplicated number of pupils participating in Title I 
program ccfspononts was 37,061 enrolled in public schools 
and 4,444 enrolled in non-public schools. 

2, SEA Visitat io ns to LEA .-.. The Ccuwcticut State Department of Education 
continued to develop its Title X programs on the premise that the entire 
Division of Instructional Services should provide the consultative 
services needed by local school districts. Each participating school 
district is assigned & major liason consultant who acts as the primary 
agent of the State Department of Education. Twenty-six major consultant a 



are presently assigned to school districts with Title I programs. In- 
cluded in the twenty-six are the four consultant a assigned on a full-time 



basis to the Title I effort in Connecticut. The pei*cants.g© of coamunitie3 
being assisted with increased services from the Bureau of Compensatory 
and Community Educational Services increased significantly. As the need 
arises, each major consultant uses other professional parsons in the 
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Division when their* special expex'tise is needed. It is estimated 
these twenty-six major consultants have ms.de a ndnimum of 580 visits 
to local school districts for the purpose of offering consultative help. 
Some staff me&bors visited frequently, others visited only occasionally. 
In addition to staff visits, evaluators from the largest Connecticut 
towns met three times during the year. Title I coordinators from the 
seven largest towns last twice. 

In terms of frequency, the types of visits made by the consultants 
of the Connecticut State Department of Education were ae follows: 



1. Visits to observe operating programs 38£ 

2. Resolution of fiscal problems 4 

3. Redefinition of program directions 

a., baaed on past evaluations 18 

b„ based on Federal guidelines 25 

4. Establishing new programs 9 

5 . Not defined 6 



3. Changes in 5EA v s P roc edures* During the past five years, the State 
Department of Education has taken many steps to improve the quality 
of Title I programs. It hae constantly kept the lines of coasnunication 
open between LEA a to: 

A. Improve tho understanding of the importance of behavioraLly oriented 
objectives Kith goal limitations to give batter directions to program 
implementations 

B. Assist in the development of a high level of professional competency 
in program personnel 

C. Assist in the improvement of evaluation designs through workshops 

D. Disseminate information on the beat program and evaluation designs 
operating within the Stats at the present time 

All of these efforts are reflected finally in the present effectiva, 

on-going integrated, quality educational programs, that are no longer 

models. A few of these programs are: 

PROJECT CONCERN - A regional integrated educational program 
which will, have a 5C$S increase in FY 1971- 
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MOTHERS READINESS - An inner city preschool program 
operated by persons in target neighborhood©. 

HAMDEN-NEW HAVE?! COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL CENTER - Provides 
programs of Preschool, Follow Through, Vocational 
Education and Independent Study. 

NONPUBLIC LEARNING CENTERS - Inner city reading and mathematics 
c cetera jointly funded by Title I and State Act for 
Disadvantaged Children in Kart ford. 

CONNECTICUT FOLLOW THROUGH - A continued upward expansion of 

pra -kindergart an through the primary grades In Connecticut' s 
largest cities. 

BRIDGEPORT READING CLINICS - Elementary reading clinic a providing 
intensive individual and small group help for target children. 

CLAUDE CHESTER EDUCATIONAL CENTER#- The fifth year of operation 
of a total school re-structured educational effort. 

In addition to the continued improvement of the Connecticut Title I 
effort as noted by these few examples of a large number of programs, the 
State Department is constantly working x-fith school districts to analyze 
and revise their programs on the basis of their evaluation results. At 
this point, the evaluation of programs has become the primary wey in which 
to develop more effective results for Title I efforts. Because of numerous 
requests for the development of a longitudinal assessment design related 
to behavioral changes in. children that could be measured with standardized 
instruments, the State Department of Education pursued this direction. 

The several criteria established for this design were: 

1. Inexpensive 

2. Standardized instruments 

3. Faso of administration 

4. Measures one large important area 

5. Fairly long range (five years) 

The final design of several articulated instruments is. Evaluating 
Progress of Children in Follow Through Programs .*# Increasingly, this 
design is becoming an important element of many Connecticut compensatory 
education programs. This plan attempts to assist in the evaluation of 
the development of children's language skills. It establishes a 



* Attachment A 



## Attachment B 
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procedure for a five year period that will give some indication of 
how wall children are doing in the development of language skills. 
Language was chosen because it is one of the common cognitive goals 
toward which all Follow Through programs should strive. The plan 
in no way was presented as the only or complete evaluation for 
annual assessment. 

As in previous years, the SEA has maintained a high level during 

FI 1970 of dissemination of information to Connecticut school districts 

concerning compensatory education programs with the following memoranda: 

"Title I, ESEA. Application Procedures" 

"Priorities in Evaluating Title I and SADC Programs" 

"FI 1970 Title I Application Jbms Including Comparability 
Requirement" 

"Evaluating Progress of Children in Follow Through Programs" 
Copies of these memoranda have bean included as Attachments in this 
report. 
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Effect Upon Educational Achiavaent 
Al. Achievement *. 

Two different sour cats provide up-to-date pertinent information 
about reading achievement of Connecticut Title I children. 

The main source of information about reading achievement 
and school readiness of Title I children was obtained from 
Title I evaluation reports from local school districts sub- 
mitted for FI 1970 to the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. The second source is a Three Year Summary of 
Hartford Project Concern ^' released in November 1970. This 
study is included as an attachment. 



Theca sources provide the following findings: 



4- Sta ndardised reading tests results for 7*774 children 
who received Title 1 program services showed a reading 
rate of_gain pur year of 1,0 years based on national 
normative data. These findings, are fresa 97 programs 
involving 69 local school districts, J'rLfty— six percent 
of those children are from Connecticut la west* cities. 



2. Standardized arithmetic test results for 1,557 children 
who received Title I program services showed an arithmetic 
rate of gain per year of 1.0 years based on national 
normative data. These findings represent the results 
of 21 programs involving 16 local school districts. 



3. Standardized readiness test results for 990 children 
in pro-school and primary readiness programs indicate 
normal or better than normal progress in 14 of 21 
Title programs for which test results were reported. 
Five oi the seven programs not indicating normal progress 
were summer programs. 



^Attachment G 
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U. A st u dy of reading grade placement level of 2?0 Project 
Concern children from Hartford is included In Attachments. 
The, sa results indicate that as a group. Concern children 
score higher in reading level than Hartford inner city- 
children up through the fifth grade 3 the earlier a 
child starts in the Project and the longer he remains in 
the program, the closer he will corns to the grade mean, 
and the hi^ier the grade a Project Concern child enters 
the suburban school, the further below grade level he 
will be in reading. 

The above results have been judged exemplary gains 
for disadvantaged children whose school performance has 
not generally equaled national norms of standardized tests. 
They also indicate that Title I compensatory programs are 
an effective force in improving the school performance of 
disadvantaged children in Connecticut. 
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A2. School Year Attendance. Grade Promotion, and School Dropout Rate a 
Besides teat results, throe other measures of effectiveness 
are reported for Title I children. School year attendance 
statistics are reported for three consecutive years, grade 
promotion practices for five years, and school dropout rates 
for these children and youth for three years. 

Prior to 1967-68, the Office of Education requir sd that 
attendance and dropout statistics be collected for a ll children 
in Title I schools thus obscuring for the first two years of 
this legislation the results for children served directly by 
Title I prograais. Hence, the attendance and dropout statistics 
are available for only throe years instead of the five years 
that could have boen available at this time. 

In deciding to collect these three statistics for Title I 
children, the State Department of Education was equally inter- 
ested in obtaining some indication of what statistics might 
have been if these children had not received the services of 
Title I progress over these years. The Department's Bureau 
of Research and Statistics had the best comparison information 
that could serve this purpose. School year attendance for all 
the public school children of the state was collected annually 
from each school system up through school year 1968 - 69 . Grade 
promotion and school dropout statistics were collected annually 
for the years from 1966-67 through 1968-69. This source, tharefcre> 
provided two comparisons for Title I children's attendance, grade 
promotion, and school dropout statistics: (1) a "statewide all 

public school children" comparison, and (2) a comparison made 
up of "public school children of the same grade levels and in 
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the same towns w here Title I children aro served". It should 
be pointed out though, that Title 1 children are included in 
each of the two c caparison group statistics. 

The folloiving paragraphs and the graph on page 9 than, 
indicate the attendance, gratia yxcrr.oticn, and school dropout 
statistics for Title I children and also for two comparison 
groups . 

Scho ol Year Attendance Results 

1. The percentage of school year attendances of Title I 
children vt&o 89,62$ in 1969-70 (!£=24,40Q) , • In 1967-68, 
the rate was 8?. 75$ ($=$6,300), and in 1968-69, it was 
89.73$ (N=29-‘000)o Attendance figures are based on 53$ 
of all Title I children in 19 67-43, 71$ of all Title I 
children in 1968-49, and fox- 70$ of all Title I children 
in 2.969 "70. 

2. In towns having Title I programs, school year attendance 
for public school children of the same grade level aa 
Title I children was 91*42$ in 1967-68 ($==373 ,,000), and 
90. 58$. in 1968-69 {$==342, G0Q) . No data are available 
for other years. 

3. The percentage of school year att-oucanco for all Connec- 
ticut public school children ever the la.it nine yearn 
lias been a somewhat stable, sMghtly declining statistic 
ranging frem 93 «10$ in 1961-62 ($=498,090) to 92.27$ in 
1963-69 ($== 631 , 000 ). 

For the second consecutive year. Title I children attended 
school for almost 90 percent of all school day3. Before these 
two years. Title I children attended school appr oxiroat ely S3 
percent of the time. This two percent gain is viewed as 
improved school attendance for Title I children when compared 
to the somewhat stable, slightly declining attendance pattern 
of all Connecticut public school c hildr en over the period from 
1961 to 1969. When the attendance of public school children 
of the sarno grade leva! as Title I children are examined (1967-1969) 
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the pattern la almost the same as for the ''all Connecticut public 
school children'' comparison. The important point is that the 
percentage of attendance for Title I children increased one 
year and hold the increase for a second consecutive year over 
a period when the state's public school attendance rate was 
declining slightly. 

Improved attendance in and of itself is not too meaningful. 
However, when school year attendance of moil a is found, to be 
t he highe s t positive correlate of school achievement (.65) in 
large city schools of Connecticut (University of Comacticut- 
State Department of Education Study, 1970 } a the statistic 
becomes one of the two saosfc important measures of Title X 
program success in terras of changes in Title I children. In 
addition to it a correlation with school achievement, school 
year attendance may also be tho best indication of the hard- 
t ©-measure objective ... children's attitudes. 

Grade Pro m otion Results 

1. Grade promotion statistics for Title I children (N=34 j. 00G 
in 1969*“?0) spans a five year period. The. narcaritags of 
children nramoted each year changed from 92.53$ in 1965-66 
to 92.82% in 1966-67. to 93.80%' in 1967-68, to 93*67% in. 
1968-69 ,> to 93-11$ in 1969-70. The 1969-70 grade promotion 
figure is based on 82 percent of all Title I children. 

2. In towns having Title X programs, grads promotion rates 
for public school children of the same grade level as 
Title I children waro 96.45% in 1967-68 (K=3 13,000), and 
96,77% in 1968-69 (N=345 5 000). No data ars available for 
ether years. 

3. The grade promotion rates for all Connecticut public school 
children were 96,28% in 1966-6? (K~545 ,,000) and 96.50% in 
1967-68 (1^=570,000). 



Title 1 children ware promoted at an increasing rate for the 




first three years of the legislation, and then the trend changed. 
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In the last two years, promotion rates for Title I children 
have decreased, slightly bub discernihly. 

Aether children are promoted to the next grade level at 
the end of a school year seems to have little relevance to 
children' s achievement as measured by tests or to children’s 
attendance during the school year. A study of large-city 
school achievement in Connecticut (University of Connecticut- 
State Department of Education, 19?0) showed a correlation factor 
of .16 between promotion rates and school achievement, and a 
correlation factor of .09 between promotion rates and school 
year attendance. For this reason, the slightly decreasing 
grade promotion rates ara not contradictory to the substantial 
gains mad© on standardised boats or to the improved school 
school year attendance of children reported in the preceding 
sections of this report. 

School Dropout Results 

1. School dropout statistics for Title 1 y@t»kh in grades 

7 through 22 was 3.07$ in 1969-70 (H=5?-06). In 1967-63, 
the- rate was 3.56$ ($==7321), and in 1968-69, it w&?. 

4.40$ (i‘-r=4ijl.O ) „ School drcooefc figures are based on 
81$ of all. grads 7-12 Title” I yout-h in 1967-63, 5 7Z 
in 1963-69 s and 96$ 'in 19 69-70. 

2. Grade 7 through 12 Title I youth made up 15$ of all 
Title I recipients in 1967-68, 19$ in 1968-69, and 
13$ ir. 1969-70. 

3. In towns having Title I programs for youth in grades 
7 through 12, the dropout rate for all public school, 
children in these grade levels was 2.84$ ir- 1967-68 
($=*120,000) and 3.71$ in 1968-69 (N=SO,?64). No data 
are available for other years. 

4. The rats of school dropoutc for youth from Connecticut 
high schools was 4.10$ in l>66-67 (H~L50,G00), and 
3.9 1% in 1967-63 (N=155,OOOj . Ho data are available 
for other years. 
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In interpreting dropout rates for grade 7 through 12 
Title I youth, it should ba kept in mind that this statistic 
deals with les3 than a fifth of all Tit3.e I recipients for 
any given school year. 

The 1969-70 Titio I youth dropout rate was the lowest 
level of school dropouts for the three year period reported. 
However, there is an inconsistency in that the statistic goes 
from a lew level to a higher level and then returns to "a lowest 
level reported" over the three year period. Also, the graph on 
page 9 shows conflict between comparison group data. Hence, 
a discernible trend cannot be reported for this measure at this 
point . 
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B. Characteristics of Title I Programs Host Effective in Improving 
Educational Achievement 

Although it is very difficult to grossly change the school 
performance of disadvantaged children who are below grade level in 
achievement, twenty- two programs have been designated which have 
relevance to this point. All of th33e programs had children who were 
a year or more behind grade level at pretesting and yet made achiever* nt 
gains equal to or surpassing national norms. Twelve other programs cane 
close to meeting those criteria. These figures represent a significant, 
increase not only in programs showing exceptional gain but in the number 
of children assured by them. 

BSInstoaKS eff the above twenty- two programs, serving 2,665 children 
had a mean reading rate of gain per year of 1.15 years based or national 
normative data. Cf these number of children, 1,906 were from Ccnneeticut3 5 
three largest cities. In addition these reading scores were frofl a 
program population of 5 , Oldi who were served but only 2,865 psirec pre 




and post tests were available. 

The per pupil cost of these efforts for 5,0UU children was $189,000. 

There were three effective arithmetic programs offering specific 
instruction in this discipline to Ul? children. Thai’s *ras a total cf 
111? paired pre and post tests available for assessment. These progr&ns 
had children one or more years below grade in arithmetic and the mean 
arithmetic rate of gain per year was 1.3 based cn national normative data. 

The important characteristics of the effective programs revolted 

aroimd the concentration of services and was demonstrated in three or 

more of the following means by each of the effective programs: 

Limited number of children 

High staff ratio 

Funds placed in one school 

Narrow grade span of services 

One or more hours of service per child per day 
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C,. Per Pupil Expenditure 

Title I programs selected as effective in improving educational 
achievement during FI 1970 averaged a per pupil expenditure for programs 
of $289.00. This is a reduction from the $305.00 per pupil cost 
in FI 1?6?. The State average pex' pupil expenditure for all Title I 
programs in Connecticut for FI lp'f'G was $218.00. The average per 
pupil expenditure for FI 1969 was $206.00. 

The most objective standard available for determining effective 
Title I educational programs was the standardized test gains by 
children in the programs . The costs of programs was based on the 
combined federal and state funds made available for compensatory 
programs in each town. 

When programs results for the effective reading programs are 
ranked according to the mean reading rate of gain por year,* the 
better reading gains were made by children in the higher per pupil 
cost programs - (Sixty percent of effective programs in the upper 
half voie also in the upper half in per pupil costs.) 

5. Effect of Title I on SSA and ISA’s 

Three operating principles, two of which were implemented 
during FI 1969, the third the latter part of FI 1970, were 
enhancing Connect's Title I program efforts for the disadvantaged. 

1 . T he per-pupil expenditure for Title I programs must be 
a mlnjjTmm of^fjQO. To do this, school districts must 
identify target groups of children and provide massive 
efforts to improve their success in school. 

2 . Deprived children In non-pu b lic schools must be provided 
Title I services similar to those given their counter- 
parts in the public schools . The success of this policy 

*Attachment D 
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is reflected in the significant increase in the number 
of non-public children served during FI 1970. 

3 • Dur ing FT 1970, a l l ap p licant L5A»s were requested to 
d emonstrate com p arabili ty b; r s bcyla.g^ that with respect 
to the use of State and' local tne ratios of pupils 

to teachers, pupils to other non-professionals are no 
higher for the Title I areas than for the non-Title I 
areas. Also, in. terms of the variety, scope and degree 
of participation, the special services provided with 
State and local funds in the Title I areas should be 
comparable to those in non-Title I areas. 

Title I activities in the State Department of Education have been 

increasingly directed toward the program development responsibilities 

of the Department rather than remaining strictly administrative. 

Another Important aspect of Title I activities related to the 

efforts of the Department in program development is .reflected in two 

areas: LEA’s are making more and better longitudinal assessments of 

the results of their efforts for disadvantaged youth and their planning 

is on longer range goals with better year to year* articulation of 

program efforts . 

The concept of parent involvement as advisory groups continued 
to evolve this past year. The increase in some areas has been due in part 
to expansion of Head Start advisory groups where there are articulated 
programs with Follow Through. 

This past year also witnessed increased awareness and participation 
of the non- public schools in the problems of innsr city children and youth. 
Through Title I funds the parochial and independent schools in Connecticut 
are becoming more deeply involved in the education of urban pupils. 

This effort appears to be gathering momentum as witnessed by the 
significant increases in the numbers of non-public children served over 
0 the past three years. 

ERIC 
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6 . Funds Provided by the State for the Pit, .dvantaged 

During Fiscal Year 1970, the State of Connecticut provided $7, 996, POO 
to increase the educational opportunities of deprived children and youth. 
Through "An Act Concerning State Aid for Disadvantaged Children," Connecticut 
has almost doubled the resources available in the State for this pervasive 
work and in so doing joins a vary small group of states in the Nation 
who have recognized the importance of the Title I effort by making a 
significant committment of State funds. 

Through the provisions of Connecticut’s own "State Act for Disadvantaged 
Children," every school district received an entitlement which is slightly 
less than their Title I allocation. These funds are used to increase the 
effectiveness of programs of compensatory education and to serve more of 
our deprived children. 

The 1967 Connecticut Legislature passed legislation making it manda- 
tory to provide special education programs and facilities for exceptional 
children ("deviates either intellectually, physically, socially, or 
emotionally so markedly from normally expected growth and development 
patterns that he is or will be unable to progress effectively in a regular 
school program and needs a special class, instruction or special services"). 
This Act established a reimbursement formula of two-thirds of the amount 
by which special education costs exceed the per-pupil cost of educating 
all pupils in the school district. 

During 1969-70, $10,972,986 was expended by communities in providing 
programs and services under this State legislation. A conservative estimate 
establishes that $3,000,000 of this amount went into additional special 
services for disadvantaged children and youth. Adding this to -other Stats 
and Federal funds wouldindicate an amount not less than $20,000,000 for 




supplementary and special educational services to the disadvantaged 
children and youth of Connecticut. 

Summary of Grant Amounts Provided by the State of Connecticut 
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Dept, of Comm. Affairs Special Education Disadvantaged Childre n 

1965-66 $3,447,381 

1966 '6? $3 , 913 » 605 S3 , 320 , 427 

1967- 68 5 , CO? , 610 6,155, 6.38 

1968- 69 $200,000 7,247,174 6,913,299 

1969- 70 10,972,986 7,996,800 

7* Title I Service?, to Child re n Enrolled in Non-Public Schools 

In terms of the non-public schools, the Title I office works closely 
with diocesan district administrators who have been assigned full-time 
to this area of compensatory education related to Federal and State grant 
program- This committee reflects expanded areas of cooperation and par- 
ticipation and the assigned SEA consultant is in daily communication with 
the non-public effort. Continued cooperation with a committee formed in 
1969, which includes representatives of the three Catholic dioceses of 
Connecticut has improved the quality of the programs and promoted a 
marked increase in the anumbers of children tervad . Tills committee meets 
frequently with officials from the large cities and the State Department 
of Education to clarify issues and identify problems related to Title I. 

A psoitive outcome of this joint effort ha3 been a yearly average increase 
of 16% for the past three years of the number of youth being served. During 
FY 1970 the increase of the number of youth served was 29%. Not® Attach- 
ment E. 

8. Teacher/Teaeher Aide Training 

During FI 1970, sixty local education agencies provided teacher/ 
teacher aide in-service training programs to more than eight hundred 
partici pants. 
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The programs generally ’were of a few weeks duration rather than 
several months or a school semester. Any long-term training of teacher 
aides is carried on in the colleges and universities with almost every 
institution providing training from a few courses to organized one and 
two year associate programs. 

The gsneral pattern of training programs developed by LEA’s indicates 
the training of the staff would be accomplished in t-wo step3. The first 
would be in the fora of in-service training through regular meetings of 
the project’s staff and teachers with the program director. 

The second phase of the in-service training program would involve 
work with selected specialists in the broad areas of communication end 
numbers, with in-depth breakdowns in reading, languages, spelling, 
mathematics and the specific learning characteristics and difficulities of 
the disadvantaged population which is their immediate concern. 

The programs have provided training for aides in remedial techniques 
with emphasis in reading and mathematics, training in the area of special 
education, the psychology of young children and adolescents, administering 
tests under tho teacher’s direction , clerical and record-keeping skills, 
operating audio visual, equipment and increasing their own knowledge in the 
basic skill areas. 

The main direction of the training programs for aides would indicate 
the majority of them would be used as instructional aides in classrooms. 
There is an indication in the present planning of workshop content of a 
shift in direction from the improvement of participant skills in handling 
cognitive content to an increased concern for the affective areas - those 
areas that guide and motivate children to develop positive behavior 
patterns towards academic learning. There is an increased interest on the 
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part of teachers for a better understanding of the particular children 
in their classes — their values, attitudes, self-iiaag* , development of 
learning patterns and the relevancy of their teaching methods and academic 
materials as they relate to thoso children. 

Th8 Bridgeport in-service program for teachers and aides is a .good 
example of the direction the large and medium size Connecticut communities 
are moving. They involve staff in training during the school year and 
during the summer. The school year program is built generally around 
meetings on released time and after shcool basis with project leaders, 
consultant and special teachers. They attempt to resolve operational 
problems and also clarify content and -work responsibilities of the staff . 
The Bridgeport aides participated in sessions totaling twenty to thirty 
hours. In addition there is a continual on-the-job effort by classroom 
teachers, principal, special area consultants and project coordinators to 
up-grade staff competency. 

Twice during the school year, there is an evaluation of the work of 
the aide by the teacher, principal, coordinator and the consultants with 
the aide herself participating in the final assessment. 

The summer training programs seem to be where the major esphasis is 
placed and they ravelve around three types of staff. In Bridgeport over 
one hundred teachers new to the system attend workshop sessions from three 
to five days. A team which includes four experienced teachers, a parent - 
community committee and other resource people from the community assists 
in the planning and implementing of the complete workshop. The second 
kind of workshop is carried on for the teachers of Spanish— speaking 
children. This provides preparation for present staff and new staff 
(both professional and paraprofessional) to amplify language services in 
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support of the growing needs of non-English-speaking pupils. This effort 
attempts to provide adequate personnel to implement both bilingual and 
effective ESL programs. 

The third type of in-service program provides opportunities for present 
Pre-Kindergarten arid Follow-Through staff and new 3taff (both professional) 
to refine curriculum and instructional methods in a comprehensive early 
childhood education program. These Follow-Through workshops run from 
three to five weeks, depending on staff experience. Staff training is an 
important part of the early childhood effort. 

It is estimated that the cost of in-service training per 3taff member 
noted above this past year was approximately $200, with the funds coming 
from Federal, State, and local sources with considerable in-kind contributions. 

All of Connecticut's large cities have programs similar to and includ- 
ing most or all of the elements described above. Connecticut’s secondary 
and medium size cities also provide some of the tr&inign services described 
above with the major exception being the Spanish language workshops which 
are exclusive with the larger cities. 

9. Parent and Community Involvement 

There has been increase in parent and community involvement in educa- 
tional program planning on two dimensions. There has been an increase in 
the larger communities in the numbers of groups and parents participating end 
the medium and small communities have set up ad hoc advisory committees to 
work with school personnel in planning and assessing compensatory programs. 
However, these actions have not been problem free. 
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The Danbury school system has had fop several years an Advisory Council 
for its Folio w-Thi*ough and Head Start programs which is scmposed of the 
following : four Follow-Through parents, four non-Follow-'Ihnugh parents, 
one member from the Danbury Community 'Action Committee, ore member from 
the Danbury School Department and two members from the Danbury community 
at large. 

Effective parent participation has been ensured by periodic notices 
by radio stations, local newspapers. Community Action participation, 
church announcements, clergy and merch«*it involvement, horns visits by 
Community Action workers and direct school personnel contact. 

The Banbury program provides more 'than twenty activities specifically 
designed for parent involvement, with a - i least five activities designed 
for parents as paid staff members with the recruiting of these parents 
being from the low-income areas of the city. 

This Danbury program of carefully planned parent involvement seems to 
offer a rationale that is consistent with other‘3 in the State. 

The major effort in Bridgeport to increase community and parent involve- 
ment in educational program efforts ha>» been to draw as many community 
organizations and people into cooperative arrangements in relation to the 
planning, organization, selection of stiff, recruiting and screening aides, 
implementation and assessment of the programs for disadvantaged children. 

Strong community and parent involvement has helped to ensure continuing 
success for the following programs: Neighborhood Youth Corps, Head Start, 
Center for Interim Education, Fairfield University High School Yovjjh Program, 




Comprehensive Reading-Language Program, Follow-Through Program and the 
Lincoln School Desegregation Project „ 

The following are a few of the organisations which have made significant 
contributions to the Bridgeport educational effort.3 for disadvantaged children 
YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, CDAP, YJomen’s Service Bureau, numerous Housing Development 
Councils, Neighborhood Councils, and Neighborhood ABCD (CAA Agency), 

Over the past several years a clo to liasbn between the conaEunity and 
specific school programs ha3 been the key element of this effort. 

Parent involvement as volunteers and study groups continue to be a 
critical part of the Bridgeport Pre-Kindergarten and Follow-Through Program. 

Experience has shown in Connecticut that the size of and the dispersion 
of the disadvantaged population in any community has a direct bearing on 
the amount of parent involvement that can ba generated within advisory- 
groups in educational programs — tho larger the community, the larger the 
disadvantaged population and the easier it is to generate parent interest 
in participating in advisory groups activities. 
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November, 1970 



Attachment A 

FOURTH TEAR REVIEW OF READING ACHIEVKKECT 
CLAUDE CHESTER SCHOOL 
Groton, Connecticut 



DESIGN OF STUD! - Ex-Post Facto 

1. Populations: 

A. Experimexital - throe, grade three classes, Claude Chester, 

N=?X target school -• with four years of compensatory 

education 

B. Control - three, grade three classes, a companion, non- 

N=?4 target area school, same community, no disad- 

vantaged children 

2. Method of Assessment: 

A. Instrument : DorreH-SulUvan Achievement Tost of Reading, 

Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning 

B. Test Date: May 1970, all six classes tested by the same examiner 

C. Study Hypothesis : No significant difference in Reading Achievement 

of the two groups at the end of grade three 

3. Review of Data: Control Experimental Grade Expectations 

-„t Tims of Tost 

Word Meaning 4.59 4.05 3 »30 

Para. Meaning 4.61 4.10 3 ,80 

4. Findings: 

There is no significant difference in the mean reading scores 
' on the Durrell-SuiJLivan Achievement Test for Reading, between 

the groups from the target area school and the non-target school. 

5. Implications: 

Children from a target area disadvantaged school after four 
years of supplementary compensatory educational services 
appear to score as high on a standardised reading test as 
a group of lilce age and grade children in the same school 
system from a "middle class” neighborhood school with no 
disadvantaged children. 
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Evaluating Progress of Children in Follow Through Programs 



P urpose an d Backg round 

The purpose of Follow Through programs is to provide increased educational 
opportunities for inner city children from the Headstart years up through grade 
three. The expectation is that these children vail be more successful in school 
and eventually in the mainstream of societjr as a result of a sustained integrated 
effort in the early gi-ades. 

There are some common goals toward which all Follow Through programs should strive. 
One such goal is the development of children’ s language shills. The purpose of 
the following plan is to establish a procedure for a five year period that will 
give some indication of how well children are doing in development of language 
shills. 

The presented plan in no way is considered a complete evaluation especially for 
annual assessment. The single goal chosen represents only one of more than a few 
important objectives of Follow Through programs. 



Populyijgori arid Pr ogram Uec.ords 



It is as important to know the details alxr’t the population being served and 
specific intervention being carried out as it is to have consistent feedback 
a measuring instrument. 



the 

from 



The following records are a necessity: 

1. Characteristics of children in the program (age, parent occup- > sexc, race) 

2. Accounts of children entering and leaving the five j^ear program 

3. Description of the educational intervention each year for the 5 year 
period giving elements of the program, duration, staff, and cost 



Instruments fo r I leasu ring Ch ildren's Lanroia/ze Dev elopment 

The choice of instruments can be any that validly and objectively assess language 
development. The choice should involve the use of instruments already being used 
in the town if and when possible so that local norms become available and testing 
costs are kept reasonable. The following are three instruments that can be used 
to span the five year period: 
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The Peabody Picture Vo cabulary Tes t is considered a verbal measure of 
receptive language. 

The Metr opolit a n Peax liness Test gives a Total Fieadiness score based on 
the areas of word meaning, listening, matching, and alphabet. 

The l ietr opolitan Achieveme nt T est (Prim I, Prim II, Cc Diem: heading 

Subtest) measures the student's ability to handle reading content. 
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Test ing Schedule a nd Ass e ssment Procedur es 

Year 1: Test in fall of Pre K with PPVT determine the mean raw score for group; 

convert to percentile using the appropriate nora table. 

Test in spring of Pre K with PPVT determine the mean raw score for 

group* convert to percentile using the appropriate norm table. 

IN TERPRET t he _di. f. f er en< ce. b_e rtween .tj lie, .two. per. c entile...scpres. ..for the 
group compared t o nation al n ora expectations. 

*i!ote below 



Year 2: 



Test in spring of K with 1 ;RT determine the mean total readiness score 

for group; convert to percentile using the appropriate norm table. 



MJ]SRPJ^T^J:he_ di ff erence. between th e pe rcentile scor e for the 
sp.ring of .Year 1 and Jbhe p er centile score .for. _fche_ _sp.igmg o.f_ Year 
.2 ..for. .the. .group. .a.nd. compare to national .and local ( if .^vaiifable )_ 
.nqm..e^ec.tatJ._o.ns . 



Year J>\ Test in spring of grade 1 with 1IA.T (Primary I: Reading) determine the 

mean raw score for group; convert to a standard score using the test 
manual conversion table; and convert the derived standard score to a 
percentile using the test manual norms. 

IW^PJ?JL.T .the. difference, between th e p ercent ile so cre .for. .the 
spr ing of Ye.ar.J2. and .t'he. percentile score for the s pring of 
Year 3. .for the jprpup._aiid. .cpmp.a.re .to. _na t io.na 1 and. loca.l .(if 
a_vai.lable.). .norm .e:^ec.tatj^ns . 



^ear L,: 



Test in spring of grade 2 with 1IA.T (Primary II: Reading) determine the 

mean raw score for group; convert to a standard score using the test manual 
conversion table; and convert the derived standard score to a percentile 
using the test manual norms. 



IJITEJfRRLT Jthe. dif f erence Joel twee n. ..the. pe.rc.e.iri:i.le. sc ore fo r th e 
sp.rdng. of. JTear. p. and p.e.rcejqti.l.e. .sc.o.re. .for. "the. sp.ring. .of. .Ye.ar _4. for 
the group and compare to nji.tiqnal. and local .(if a^va.ilabl.ej. 
norm .ep^.e.ctation.s. 



Year 5: Test in spring of grade 3 with HAT (Elementary: Reading) determine the 

mean raw score for group; convert to a standard score using the test 
manual conversion table; and convert the derived standard score to a 
percentile using the test manual norms. 



nTTERPIYIIJ the. di.f.f e_qen.ee. be.twee.n th e pe rcentile .score, for. t_he 
spring, of. Year k and the percentile sc.o.re. for. the spri ng o f 
Year 5. .for. .the. .group. a.nd .compare to national, and local .(.if 
_ava.il.able). norm e:g?ect : atipns. 

Test in fall with PPVT children who have not had the PPVT in Pre E or who 
are entering program for the first tine. 
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Imerican child and/or all other cliildren of the sane age level in town as can be 
Measured by tests. 



Other Considerations 



Since Follow Through programs bring children together with backgrounds represen- 
tative of the city wide population as a whole, the Follow Through evaluation 
plan should include some year to j^ear feedback on the progress of the most 
seriously disadvantaged cliildren in the program. Therefore, a system of 
identifying disadvantagement should be designated at the outset so that this 
segment of the program population can be reported on. 

A serious limitation of any five year longitudinal study is the high student 
mobility rate that is sometimes found in parts of large cities. It is possible 
that the most seriously disadvantaged children in a Follow Through program could 
completely turnover in the five year period of the program, hence, the evaluation 
plan should be providing information on not less than 100 cliildren in Year 1 and 
Year 2. The 100 children may well be in five to seven Centers scattered throughout 
the city. Therefore, the evaluation plan should provide year to year feedback for 
each Center so that the staff in each Center have the opportunity to lenow how well 
the children in their programs are progressing. 



Source For Materials 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test: 



American Guidance Service, Inc 
3433 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa . 



Metropolitan Pieadiness Test: 



Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc 
Test Department 
757 Third Ave. 

Hew York, N.Y. 1001? 



metropolitan Achievement Tests: 



Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc 
Test Department 
757 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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A THREE YEAR SUMMARY 
OF 

HARTFORD PROJECT CONCERN 
(A Program of Urban-Suburban Cooperation) 

Introduction 

Now in its fourth year of operation. Project Concern is no longer 
considered to be an experiment in the Hartford area but rather an operating 
educational program in participating school systems. Although the evidence 
is clear that the children participating in the Hartford Project Concern 
as well as those in the New Haven area are making significant educational 
gains, it is important to carry on a continuous evaluation of the program 
so that new insights into the process be gained. With this thought in 
mind, the Connecticut State Department of Education completed this three- 
year summary evaluation of Project Concern recognizing a limited objective 
and wishing only to add to the knowledge already secured from previous 
studies of the program. 



Study Objectives 

Aware of the importance of reading gains in the evaluation of any 
educational program, it was decided to concentrate on this area of the 
program and provide as thorough analysis as possible of this specific 
component of school achievement. This concentration on reading gains 
should in no way detract from the important social benefits derived by 
Project Concern pupils. These social benefits were thoroughly measured 
during the experimental phase of the project and were reported in a document 
entitled, "A Report on The Effectiveness of Suburban School Placement For 
Inner-City Youth", prepared by Dr. Thomas Mahan in 1968. Therefore, the 
specific objective of this study was to determine the relationship of 
reading levels of Project Concern children with their grade placements in 
suburban schools. 
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This objective or problem attempted to answer the following questions: 

1. V/hat was the reading achievement of Project Concern children as 
measured by standardized tests when compared to the normal 
reading expectancy of all children measured by these instruments? 

2. V/hat was the effect of early or late grade placement on the read- 
ing achievement of Project Concern children as measured by stan- 
dardized tests? 

3. V/hat effect did the number of participating years have on the 
reading achievement of Project Concern children as measured by 
standardized test results? 

4. What was the relationships of the reading achievement of Project 
Concern children as measured by standardized test results with the 
achievement of similar children in the validated schools which 
formerly enrolled these Project Concern children? 



Limitati o ns of the Study 

Using a random procedure in selecting Project Concern children and 
analyzing the children participating in Project Concern, there is no 
questionthat the children are representative of the student bodies of 
the schools from which they come. Therefore, a control group was not 
deemed to be necessary and the relationships of this study are drawn 
on two bases: 1) relationship to standardized test norms and 2) relationship 

to the student bodies of the validated or low-income schools in Hartford. 

Of the target population of 752 Project Concern children attending 
public and non-public schools in suburban school districts outside the 
city of Hartford, it was found that 406 children had no useable test results. 
This situation occurred because of one of the following reasons: 



1. Too short a time in the Project town 182 

2. The communities did no testing in the primary grades . . 185 

3. Students absent during test administration 12 

4. Administration of partial tests 10 

5 . Considered to be unable to take test and 

provide valid scores 17 

406 
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Current year results of standardized reading achievement tests 
were found for 346 children. The following is a breakdown of the stan- 
dardized tests used in the participating suburban school districts and 



provided the test scores for this study: 



Iowa Test Basic Skills 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Science Research Associates Achievement 
Gates MacGinitie 



Grade 1 through 8 total 



178 children 
27 children 
70 children 
25 children 
23 children 
23 children 
346 



In view of the test scores available, it was decided to limit the 
analysis of reading scores in this evaluation to Grades one through five. 
Little test information was available for kindergarten children and of the 
total, only fifty-six; (56) Project Concern children in grades six, seven, 
and eight had suitable test results. Therefore, this analysis is limited 
to the test results achieved by two hundred ninety (290) Project Concern 
children in grades one through five. This represents 48 percent of the 
Project Concern children enrolled in these grades. 



Restricting the analysis to grades one through five, the grade 
placement score was used in all cases as an element which all six tests 
had in common. This represents the average achievement of children of 
a designated chronological age in the national norm sample. Each year 
or unit of the grade placement scale is subdivided into decimal parts 
corresponding to ten months of the normal school year. A grade placement 
score of 5-2 indicates it is the average achievement of students in the 
month of November in the fifth grade. A score of 4.0 represents the average 
achievement of a child in the fourth grade in the month of September. 



Methodology 
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A reading grade placement score was calculated for each child 
using the difference in grade placement level for the class and the 
child's most recent reading achievement test admiiiistered as a part 
of the town's testing program. No special testing was done as a part 
of this review. Only results obtained from town testing programs 
were used in which Project Concern children were tested at the same 
time and under the same conditions as suburban children. 

Chart A presents test information on 290 children with the 
following grade distributions and groups them by grade and the 
number of year's participation in Project Concern. 

Grade One - 42 Grade Three - 56 Grade Five - 61 

Grade Two - 71 Grade Four - 60 
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CHART A 

READING GRADE PLACEMENT LEVELS OF 290 PROJECT CONCERN CHILDREN IN SUBURBAN TOWNS 









ONE, TWO, 


OR THREE YEARS 




PRESENT 

GRADE 


YEARS 

IN 

PROJECT 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 


SUM OF DIFFERENCE 
IN GRADE PLACEMENT 
SCORE 


MEAN DIFFERENCE 
IN GRADE 
PLACEMENT SCORE 


END OF YEAR 
MEAN GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
SCORE 


One 


One 


36 


+ 5.5 




+ .15 


2.15 




Two 


3 


- .2 




- .07 


1.93 




Three 


3 


+ 1.0 




+ .33 


2.33 




Totals : 


42 


+ 6.3 


Means 


: + .15 


2.15 


Two 


One 


38 


- 19.2 




- .5 


2.5 




Two 


16 


- 4.8 




- .3 


2.7 




Three 


17 


- 1.1 


- 


- .06 


2.94 




Totals : 


71 


-25.1 


Means : 


- .35 


2.65 


Three 


One 


29 


-20.1 




- .69 


3.31 




Two 


10 


- 3.9 




- .39 


3.61 




Three 


17 


- 6.1 




- .36 


3.64 




Totals: 


36 


-30.1 


Means 


: - .53 


3.47 


Four 


One 


40 


-44.1 




-1.1 


3.9 




Two 


4 


- 8.0 




-2.0 


3-0 




Three 


3.6 


-15.5 




- .97 


4.03 




Totals : 


60 


-67.6 


Means 


: -1.12 


3.88 


Five 


One 


28 


-41.9 




-1.5 


4.5 




Two 


10 


-10.1 




-1.0 


5.0 




Three 


23 


-12.9 




- .55 


5.45 




Totals: 


61 


-64.9 


Means : 


-1.04 


4.96 
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CHART A-l 

READING GRADE PLACEMENT LEVELS BY GRADES 



PRESENT 

GRADE 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 


SUM OF DIFFERENCE 
IN GRADE PLACEMENT 
SCORE 


MEAN DIFFERENCE 
IN GRADE PLACEMENT 
SCORE - END OF YEAR 


One 


42 


+ 6.3 


+ .15 


Two 


71 


-25.1 


- .35 


Three 


56 


-30.1 


- .53 


Four 


60 


-67.6 


-1.12 


Five 


61 


-64.9 


-1.04 



Project Concern children in grade one are one and one half months ahead 
of grade level; grade two children are three and one half months below grade 
level; grade three children are five and one third months below grade level; 
grade four children are one year and one month below grade level; and grade 
five children are one year below grade level. It should be noted that each 
grade includes children in the Project from one through three years \vith the 
majority in their first year in the suburban community. 

These results indicate that as a group. Project Concern children score 
higher in reading level than Hartford inner city children up through the fifth 
grade. The most recent reading achievement test information on Hartford inner 
city children in the fourth grade indicates they are as a group, one year and 
two months below grade (1.23). They also indicate the earlier a child starts 
in the Project and the longer he remains in the program, the closer he will 
come to the grade mean. They also show that the higher the grade a Project 
Concern child enters the suburban school, the further below grade level he 
will be in reading. 
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CHART A-2 

MEAN DIFFERENCE IN GRADE PLACEMENT SCORES BY YEARS IN THE PROJECT 



YEARS IN 
PROJECT 








GRADE 




t 

TOTALS | 


MEAN 

DIFF. 




ONE 


TV/0 


THREE 


FOUR 


FIVE 


One 


Number 


36 


38 


29 


40 


28 


171 






Sum of Difference 


+5.5 


-19.2 


-20.1 


-44.1 


-41.9 


-119.8 






Mean Difference 


+ .15 


- .5 


- .69 


- 1.1 


- 1.5 




-.70 


Two 


Number 


3 


16 


10 


4 


10 


43 






Sum of Difference 


- .2 


-4.8 


-3.9 


-8.0 


-10.1 


-27.0 






Mean Difference 


- .07 


- .3 


- .39 


-2.0 


-1.0 




-.63 


Three 


Number 


3 


17 


17 


16 


1 

23 


76 






Sum of Difference 


+1.0 


-1.1 


-6.1 


1 

-15.5 


-12.9 


-34.6 






Mean Difference 


+ .33 


- .06 


- .36 


-.97 


- .55 




-.45 



Project Concern children, one year in the program in grades one through 
five are seven months below grade on the average; those children two years 
in the program are a little over six months below grade on the average and 
those children in the program three years in grades one through five are 
four and one half months below grade. 
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CHART B 

A COMPARISON OF GRADE FOUR SCORES 
(By Grad© Equivalents) 



POPULATION 


POSITION 


GRADE LEVEL 


A. Mean population grade 
level- placement. . 


0 





B. Mean, Concern children 

three years in Project -.45 

town. 




.5 

A. 4.80 



B. 4.35 



» 4 



c. 3.57 



,3 



r 2 



,1 



i K 




Conclusions and Recommendations 
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It seems important at this point of the report to repeat that the study 
was accomplished to secure evidence related to Project Concern and not to 
fulfill the requirements of a research design showing clear "cause and effect 
relationships which were provided when the project was in its experimental 
stage. (See "A Report on the Effectiveness of Suburban School Placement for 
Inner-City Youth" published in 1968). Further, the study is limited in its 
scope and is not intended to be exhaustive in analyzing all factors operating 
in the project. This report is intended to provide new evidence dealing with 
the effectiveness of this educational program and should be used in concert 
with data secured from other evaluation efforts. 

The evidence secured from this study seems to indicate the following: 

1. Project Concern is bringing the children close to the reading 
levels of the overall population as this factor is measured by 
standardized test results. For children at the earliest grade 
levels, they are as a group at grade level or above. Further, 
the reading deficits of enrolling children are being reduced by 
the project. (Information provided by Chart B shows that Project 
Concern children in the fourth grade read a year ahead of their 
counterparts in validated inner-city schools. This same chart 
shows that by the fourth grade. Project Concern children, are 

as a group within a half a year of reading at grade level.) 

2. Project Concern is most effective for children at the kindergarten 
and first grade level before reading deficits have occurred .( Chart A 
shows that Project Concern children in the early grades who have not 
experienced the isolated education of inner-city schools are approxi- 
mately at grade level in reading or above.) 

3. Project Concern reading success is related to the number of years 
children are in the project. There is a positive relationship 
between the number of years in the project and the reduction of 
reading deficits of the group. (An analysis of reading deficits 

See Chart A , when they are related to the number of years children 
participate in Project Concern indicate a constant pattern of growth 
toward reading at grade level as they accumulate more years of parti- 
cipation in this inter -community effort. With the exception of two 
instances with small numbers of children involved, Chart A shows that 
at each grade level reading achievement improves in relation to 
seniority of the children in the project.) 

4. Project Concern children achieve more in reading than similar 
children remaining in the validated schools of Hartford. 

(See Chart B and Conclusion #1, above). 
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EFFECTIVE READING PROGRAMS 



Attachment D 



TOWN 


PRGM. NO. 


TOTAL 

SERVED 


TOTAL 

TESTS 


PER PUPIL 
COSTS 


READING RATE 
OF GAI.'V'YEAR 


Stonington 




112 


86 


$ 56 8 


1.95 


Norwalk 


103-7 


333 


55 


365 


1.43 


Enfield 


49-2 


131 


122 


449 


1.36 


Bristol 


17-B 


33 


33 


330 


1.31 


Putnam 


116-IP 


6l 


61 


340 


1.30 


Colchester 


28-1 


93 


70 


280 


1.28 


Putnam 


116-PG 


45 


42 


340 


1.20 


Plymouth 


111-1 


78 


70 


324 


1.20 


Hartford 


64-P 


863 


605 


215 


1.19 


Fairfield 


51-7 


45 


25 


594 


1.18 


Bristol 


17-G 


67 


30 


532 


1.18 


Bridgeport 


761 


387 


38? 


306 


1.12 


Greenwich 


57-5 


193 


54 


390 


1.10 


Bridgeport 


15-1A 


1175 


676 


274 


1.10 


Winchester 


162-1 


91 


52 


496 


1.00 


Winchester 


- 


- 


20 


220 


1.00 


Norwalk 


103-7 


- 


23 


365 


1.00 


Middletown 


83-1 


580 


216 


275 


1.00 


New Haven 


93-9 


757 


238 


193 


1.00 



5,044 2,865 
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PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1969-70 
Children Duration 



Town 


Served 


Category of Intervention 


of Prgrm 


Ansonia 


54 


Tutorial, Reading 


s.y. 


Be the 1 


c 

s 


Remedial, Basic Skills 


s.y. 


Branford 


39 


Reading Assistance 


s.y. 


Bridgeport 


384 


Remedial Reading Clinics 


s.y. 


Bristol 


46 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 


Brookfield . 


26 


Remedial Reading 


sum. 


Danbury 


29 


Language Art a Centers 


s.y. 


Derby 


12 


Remedial Basics 


O, tr 
® •* } ° 


E. Kart ford 


20 


Pre-School Readiness 


w • 


Enfield 


27 


Remedial Reading 


s.y . 


Fairfield 


4 


Remedial Reading, Mathematics 


s.y. 


Greenwich 


2 


Learning Centers 


s.y. 


Griswold 


41 


Remedial, Small Groups 


s.y. 


Groton 


7 


Remedial, Basic Skills 


s.y. 


Hamden 


10 


Materials Center 


s.y. 


Hartford 


1 j, 022 


Learning Centers 


s .y • 


Hartford 


415 


Le arn ing C eni ©r s 


sum. 


Killing ly 


25 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 


Manchester 


21 


Remedial Reading, Mathematics 


s.y. 


Manchester 


13 


Remedial Reading., Mathematics 


sum. 


Meriden 


90 


Individual Instruction, Basics 


s.y. 


Middletown 


72 


Basic Skills Help 


s.y. 


Monroe 


8 


. Remedial Basics 


s c y. 


New Britain 


237 


Remedial Basics 


s.y. 


Mew Canaan 


4 


Tutorial 


sum. 


New Hartford 


16 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 


New Haven 


806 


Basic Reading, Mathematics 


s .y . 


New Haven 


420 


•Basic Reading, Mathematics 


sum. 


Newington 


<«“5 

JC 


Basic Skills 


sum. 


New London 


23 


Reading Help 


s.y. 


New Milford 


28 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 


N or walk 


6 


Droo-Out Prevention 


s .y « 


Norwich 


65 


Supplementary Reading, Mathematics s.y. 


Norwich 


32 


Supplementary Read., Math. 


s.y. 


Portland 


8 


Tutorial, Read. Math. 


s.y. 


Putnam 


14 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 


Putnam 


20 


Remedial Reading 


sum. 


Stamford 


70 


Remedial Reading 


s.y. 
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PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN NON-FUBI IC SCHOOLS , 1969-70 



Town 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

Thompson 

Torringp.-on 
Vernon 
Waterbury 
W. Hartford 
W. Haven 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Windham 



TOTALS 



Children 

Served 

5 

1 

4 

18 

B 

1 

48 

100 

45 

47 

1 

11 

25 



Category of Intervention 

Remedial Clinic 
Vocational Counseling 
Diagnostic Clinic 
Remedial Re ad,, Math. 

'Tut or ial , Re ading 

Pre-School Readiness 
Reading, Mathematics Remedial 
Basic Skills 
Remedial Reading 
Reading Center 

Remedial Reading 
Remedial Reading 
Reading Center 



55 Programs 

4,444 Children Served 

43 Programs of School Year Duration 

12 Programs of Summon or Less Than a School Year 



Duration 
of Prgrm. 

a.y. 

s.y. 

s.y. 

s.y. 

s.y. 

sum. 

sum. 

s.y. 

s.y. 

s.y. 

sum. 

s.y. 

s.y. 
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TITLE I CHILDREN STANDARDIZED READING TEST RESULTS, 1969-70 
1A Results from the Largest Core Cities and Secondary Towns 



Proj 

No 


No . of 
Youth 


Gr Pgm 
Lev Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Exptd 

Gain 


A-15-1 


96 


3 SY 


Gates MacG. Voc . , Comp. 


GE 


1.7 


2.1 


.4 


.7 




223 


4 SY 




GE 


1.8 


2.6 


.8 


.7 




276 


5 SY 




GE 


2.6 


3-3 


.7 


.7 




39 


9 SY 




GE 


3.8 


4.9 


1.1 


.7 




23 


10 SY 




GE 


4.2 


5-2 


1.0 


.7 




9 


11 SY 




GE 


4.3 


5-7 


1.4 


.7 




8 


12 SY 




GE 


5.5 


7.0 


1.5 


.7 








No. of children: 676 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.1 


B-57-6 


14 


7 SY 


SAT reading 


GE 


5.2 


5-9 


.7 


.6 




7 


8 SY 




C-E 


6 .6 


6 • 4 


-.2 


.6 








No. of children: 21 




Rate of 


gain/year: .67 


B-57-7 


6 


7 SY 


SAT Para. Meaning 


GE 


5.1 


6.1 


1.0 


1.0 




7 


8 SY 




GE 


6.1 


7-1 


1.0 


1.0 








No. of children: 13 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.0 


A-95-1 


9 


2-4 SY 


Gates MacG. Voc., Comp. 


GE 


1.8 


2.2 


.4 


.9 




11 


2-4 SY 




GE 


2.1 


2.4 


.3 


.9 




18 


5-6 SY 




GE 


2.9 


3.5 


.6 


.9 




28 


7-8 SY 




GE 


4.3 


5.1 


.8 


.9 








No. of children: 66 




Rate of 


gain/year: .68 


A-103-7 


8 


2 SY 


Gates MacG.Word Para. Sent 


.GE 


1.0 


1.7 


.7 


1.0 


English 


2 


3 SY 




GE 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


1.0 


Speaking 5 


4 SY 




GE 


1.3 


2.8 


1.5 


1.0 




6 


5 SY 




GE 


.8 


3.3 


2.5 


1.0 




7 


6 SY 




GE 


1.2 


3.4 


2.4 


1.0 




7 


7 SY 


Voc . ,Comp. 


GE 


2.3 


3.5 


1.2 


1.0 




5 


8 SY 




GE 


2.5 


4*6 


2.1 


1.0 




5 


9 SY 




GE 


4.0 


4*8 


.8 


1.0 




7 


10 SY 




GE 


5.1 


6.1 


1.0 


1.0 




2 


11 SY 




GE 


5.7 


5-3 


-.4 


1.0 




1 


12 SY 




GE 


5.9 


8.0 


2.1 


1.0 








No. of children: 55 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.43 


A-103-7 


5 


2 .SY 


Gates MacG. Word Para SentGE 


1.0 


1.4 


.4 


1.0 


Spanish 


2 


3 SY 




GE 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


1.0 


Speaking 2 


5 SY 




GE 


1.1 


3.5 


2.4 


1.0 




2 


6 SY 




GE 


1.3 


4.0 


2.7 


1.0 




1 


7 SY 




GE 


2.5 


3.3 


.8 


1.0 




2 


8 SY 




GE 


3.3 


7-1 


3-8 


1.0 




4 


9 SY 




GE 


4.2 


3.7 


-.5 


1.0 




4 


10 SY 




GE 


5.5 


6 .6 


1.1 


1.0 




1 


11 SY 




GE 


6.9 


5.4 


-1.5 


1.0 



Rate of gain/year: 1.0 



No. of children: 23 



F-2 

1A Results from Largest Cities, continued 



Proj No. of 


'~Gr 


Pgm 




Type 






Exptd 


No . . Youth 


_ Ley_ 


Bur_ 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Score 


_Pre_ 


Post 


Gain Gain 


A-135-2A 33 


2 


SY 


MAT : 1 7d . Know. C omp . 


GE 


1.6 


2.4 


.8 1.0 


73 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.0 


2.9 


.9 1.0 


51 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.5 


.9 1.0 


53 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.0 


3.9 


.9 1.0 


15 


6 


SY 


No. of children: 280 


GE 


3.4 4.2 
Rate of 


.3 1.0 

gain/year : . 86 


A-135-2B 17 


1 


SY 


MAT: Wd . Know. Comp. 


GE - 


-1.0 


1.4 


.4 .7 


18 


2 


SY 


No. of children: 35 


GE - 


-1.0 1.7 
Rate of 


.7 .7 

gain/year: .80 


A- 15 1-5 31 


7 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Comp. 
No. of children: 31 


GE 


5.0 7.0 

Rate of 


2.0 1.0 
gain/year: 2.0 


TOTALS 






Children: 1,200 


Rate of 


gain/year : 1.02 



IE .R esul ts fr om Ru r al a nd Urban Town_s_ Withi n Co re City Ar eas 



C-14-1 


30 


2 


SY 


Durr-Sull: Read.Ach. 


GE 


2.0 


2.6 


.6 


.8 






31 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.5 


• 9 


.8 






47 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.5 


4.5 


1.0 


.8 






37 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.3 


5.3 


1.0 


.8 






28 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.7 


5.0 


1.1 


.8 






4 


7 


SY 




GE 


6.1 


7.1 


1.0 


.8 












No. of children: 177 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.2 


C-45-2 


2 


6 


SY 


ITBS : Reading 


GE 


4.3 


4.5 


.2 


.8 






4 


7 


SY 




GE 


5.7 


6.1 


.4 


• 8 






1 


8 


SY 




GE 


4.9 


5.5 


.6 


.3 












No. of children: 7 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


.47 


C-49-2 


47 


2 


SY 


Burrell: Total Reading 


GE 


1.4 


1.8 


.4 


.5 






46 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.1 


3.0 


.9 


.5 






29 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.4 


.8 


.5 












No. of children: 122 




Rate of 


gain/yi 


ear : 


1.36 


C-51-7 


1 


2 


SY 


Gat e s i-iacG . : Survey 


GE 


1.3 


1.6 


.3 


.8 






5 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.7 


3.4 


• 7 


.8 






8 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.8 


4.0 


1.0 


• o 






11 


6 


SY 




GE 


4 • 3 


5.8 


1.0 


.8 












No. of children: 25 




Rate of 


gain/y< 


aar : 


1.18 


c-n o-id 


2 


4 


SY 


Iowa: Reading 


GE 


3.2 


3.8 


.6 


1.0 






1 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.4 


4.5 


1.1 


1.0 






1 


6 


SY 




GE 


5.7 


6.5 


.3 


1.0 












No. of children: 4 




Rate of 


gain/y< 


aar : 


• 79 
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F-3 

IB Results from Rural and Urban Towns, continued 



. Fro'j 


No . of 


Gr 


Pgm 




Type 








Exptd 


Wo 


Youth 


Lev 


_Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Score 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Gain 


C-110-1E 11 


2 


SY 


MAT: Reading 


GE 


1.7 


2.5 


.8 


1.0 




10 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.4 


.8 


1.0 










No. of children: 21 




Rate of 


gain/year: .80 


C-126-5 


3 


1-3 


SY 


MAT: V/d. Know. Disc. 


GE 


1.6 


2.4 


.8 


.9 




3 


3-4 


SY 




GE 


3.0 


3.5 


.5 


• 9 




8 


5-7 


SY 




GE 


4.5 


6.0 


1.5 


.9 










No. of children: 14 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.23 


C-146-3 


51 


9 


SY 


Nelson 


GE 


7.5 


8.0 


.5 


.4 










No. of children: 51 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.25 


TOTALS 






Children: 421 


Rate 


of gain/year : 1.19 



1C Results from Rural a nd Urban Towns Outside the Core City Areas 



D-27-2 


18 


5 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Read. Survey 


GE 


3.6 


4.8 


1.2 


.9 






15 


6 


SY 




GE 


3.9 


4.9 


1.0 


.9 






8 


7 


SY 




GE 


4.7 


6.0 


1.3 


.9 






6 


8 


SY 




GE 


4.1 


5.3 


1.2 


.9 












No. of children: 47 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.28 


D-74-6 


11 


9 


SY 


MET: Read & Wd . Knowl. 


GE 


7.0 


7.3 


.3 


.9 






10 


10 


SY 




GE 


7.8 


6.9 


-.9 


.9 












No. of children: 21 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


-.27 


D-116-1 


4 


2 


SY 


MAT: Reading 


GE 


2.3 


2.7 


.4 


.5 






5 


3 


SY 




GE 


3.1 


3-4 


.3 


.5 






5 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.5 


4.1 


• 6 


.5 












No. of children: 14 




Rate of 


gain/ j< 


ear: 


.87 


D-148-A 


7 


2* 


SY 


Gates MacG.: Voc.,Comp. 


GE 


1.7 


2.3 


• 6 


1.0 






22 


2 


SY 




GE 


1.8 


2.5 


• 7 


1.0 






5 


3* 


SY 




GE 


2.1 


2.8 


• 7 


1.0 






11 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.1 


2.6 


• 5 


1.0 






3 


4* 


SY 




GE 


2.7 


3.3- 


.6 


1.0 






19 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.5 


3.9 


• 4 


1.0 






3 


5* 


SY 




GE 


3.1 


3.8 


• 7 


1.0 






8 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.1 


5.7 


.6 


1.0 






3 


6* 


SY 




GE 


2.9 


3.4 


.5 


1.0 




*ESL 








No. of children: 81 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


.57 



O 
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1C 



Results from Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas, 



continued 



Proj 


No. of 


Gr 


Pgm 






Type 








Enptd 


No 


Youth_ 


Lev 


Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Score 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Gain 


D-162-P 


1 


6 


SY 


IffiAT: Reading 




GE 


3.8 


5.7 


1.9 


1.0 




5 


3 


SY 






GE 


3-9 


4-7 


.8 


1.0 




5 


2 


SY 






GE 


2.9 


3.8 


• 9 


1.0 










No. of children: 


11 




Rate of 


gain/year: .95 


D-4R-2A 


19 


7-9 


SY 


ITBS: Lang. Skills 




GE 


4.7 


4.9 


0.2 


0.8 










No. of children: 


19 




Rate of 


gain/year: 0.25 



TOTALS Children: 193 Rate of gain/year: .67 



ID Resu lts f rom the Smallest Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas 



E-127-1 


4 


4 


SY 


Iowa: Read. & Vocab. 


GE 


2.8 


4.1 


1.3 .8 




1 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.3 


4.5 


1.2 .8 




4 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.1 


6 • 4 


2.3 .8 




3 


7 


SY 




GE 


4-5 


6 .6 


2.3 .8 




3 


8 


SY 




GE 


5.2 


6.3 


1.1 .8 










No. of children: 15 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


E-154-2 


22 


7 


SY 


Calif. Reading 


GE 


6.8 


7.9 


1.1 .9 




28 


8 


SY 




GE 


7.1 


8.5 


1.4 .9 




1 


11 


SY 




GE 


8.5 


8.5 


0 .8 




1 


9 


SY 




GE 


4.0 


4.0 


0 .8 



No. of ch il dren: 52 Rate of gain/year: 1.2 



TOTALS Children: 67 Rate of gain/year: 1.42 
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TITLE I AND SADC CHILDREN STANDARDIZED READING TEST RESULTS, 1969-70 
Results of Jointly Funded Programs 



1A Resul ts from the L arge s t Core Cities and Second a r:/ - Town s 



Proj No. of 

No Youth 


Gr 

Lev 


Pgm 

_J)ur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Ebeptd 

Gain 


A-761P 82 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG.:Voc., Comp. 


GE 


1.4 


1.7 


.3 


.8 


69 


3 


SY 




GE 


1.7 


2.1 


.4 


.8 


62 


4 


SY 




G/i 


2.5 


3-2 


.7 


.8 


69 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.1 


3-8 


.7 


.8 


55 


6 


SY 




GE 


3.9 


5.4 


1.5 


.8 


24 


7 


SY 




GE 


4.1 


6.8 


2.7 


.8 


26 


8 


SY 




GE 


5.1 


7-2 


2.1 


• s 








No. of children: 387 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.12 


B-57-5 24 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG. :Read & Voc. 


GE 


2.8 


4.0 


1.2 


1.0 


16 


4,5 


SY 


SAT: Read & Voc. 


GE 


2.5 


3-5 


1.0 


1.0 


14 


6 


SY 




GE 


3-7 


4.8 


1.1 


1.0 








No. of children: 54 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.1 


A-64P 99 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG: 


GE 


1.4 


2.6 


1.2 


1.0 


115 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.2 


2.9 


.7 


1.0 


119 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.8 


4.0 


1.2 


1.0 


72 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.2 


5.0 


.8 


1.0 


146 


6 


SY 




GE 


4*6 


6.2 


1.6 


1.0 


6 


7 


SY 


SAT : Reading 


GE 


4.1 


5.9 


1.8 


1.0 


9 


8 


SY 




GE 


6 .4 


9.8 


3.4 


li.O 


9 


8 


SY 




GE 


3.8 


4.9 


1.1 


1.0 


18 


9 


SY 


Nelson Denny 


GE 


10.0 


11.4 


1.4 


1.0 


6 


10 


SY 




GE 


10.8 


11.2 


.4 


1.0 


6 


11 


SY 




GE 


11.1 


12.0 


• 9 


1.0 








No. of children: 605 




Rate of 


gain/y< 


ear: 1.19 


A-80-5-I 3 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Reading 


GE 


1.1 


2.5 


1.4 


1.0 


4 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.1 


2.8 


.7 


1.0 


1 


5 


SY 




GE 


1.4 


3.9 


2.5 


1.0 


7 


4,5 


SY 




GE 


3.2 


3-4 


.2 


1.0 


■» 






No. of children: 15 




Rate of 


gain/yi 


ear: .73 


A-80-5-IV 25 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Reading 


GE 


1.3 


2.1 


.8 


1.0 


11 


4 


SY 




GE 


1.8 


3.2 


1.4 


1.0 








No. of children: 36 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1,0 


A-80-5-IV IS 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Reading 


GE 


1.4 


1.4 


0 


1.0 


10 


3 


SY 




GE 


1.7 


2.4 


• 7 


1.0 


21 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.0 


3.2 


1.2 


1.0 








No. of children: 49 




Rate of 


gain/year: .65 


A-80-5-V 175 


9 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Reading 


GE 


6.2 


9.0 


2.8 


1.0 








No. of children: 175 




Rate of 


gain/year: 2.8 
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1A Results from Largest Cities, continued 



F-6 



Proj 

No 


No. of 
Youth 


Gr 

Lev 


Pgm 

Pur 


Test Instrument ; Subtest 


Type 

Score 


_Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Exptd 

Gain 


A-89-1 


122 


3 


SY 


SAT: Word Para. 




GE 


2.0 


2.6 


.6 


1.0 






123 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.8 


4.6 


.8 


1.0 






26 


6 


SY 






GE 


4*8 


5.5 


.7 


1.0 






30 


7 


SY 


SAT: Para. 




GE 


5.0 


6.2 


1.2 


1.0 






33 


8 


SY 






GE 


6.1 


7.3 


1.2 


1.0 












No. of children: 


354 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


.82 


A-89P 


3 


4 


SY 


SAT : Wd . , Para 




GE 


2.0 


2.9 


.9 


.7 






13 


4 


SY 






GE 


2.7 


3.2 


.5 


.7 






3 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.6 


5.2 


.6 


.8 






1 


5 


SY 






GE 


4*6 


4.7 


.1 


.7 






1 


7 


SY 






GE 


3.9 


4.6 


1.3 


.7 












No. of children: 


23 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


.87 


A- 93-27 


30 


1 


SY 


MAT : Reading 




GE 


1.7 


2.3 


.6 


1.0 






38 


2 


SY 


Gilmore Comp. 




GE 


2.0 


3.7 


1.7 


1.0 












No. of children: 


68 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.2 


A-93-8 


323 


2 


SY 


MAT: Reading, Know. 


Dis. 


GE 


1.6 


2.2 


.6 


.9 






266 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.1 


2.8 


.7 


.9 












No. of children: 


591 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


• 72 


A-93P 


42 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG: 




GE 


2.2 


2.5 


.3 


.5 






70 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.2 


3-7 


.5 


.5 






67 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.7 


4.3 


.6 


.5 






59 


6 


SY 






GE 


4.7 


5.3 


.6 


.5 












No. of children; 


238 




Rate of 


gain/yi 


ear: 


1.06 


A-104-2A 


11 


1 


SY 


CAT : Reading 




GE 


1.1 


1.5 


• 4 


.4 






40 


2 


SY 






GE 


1.4 


2.1 


.7 


.7 






47 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.7 


3.4 


.7 


.7 






25 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.1 


3.7 


.6 


.7 












No. of children: 


123 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


.97 


A-104-2B 


26 


1 


SY 


CAT : Reading 




GE 


1.2 


1.6 


.4 


.4 






55 


2 


SY 






GE 


1.6 


2.3 


• 7 


.7 






52 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.6 


3.3 


.7 


.7 






37 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.4 


3.9 


.5 


.7 












No. of children: 


170 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


.94 


B-155-1 


25 


3 


SY 


ITBS: Reading, Voc, Comp. 


GE 


2.4 


3.5 


1.1 


.8 






34 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.5 


4.1 


.6 


.8 






32 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.4 


5.2 


.6 


.8 






29 


6 


SY 






GE 


5.2 


5.6 


.4 


.8 






39 


7 


SY 






GE 


5.9 


6.8 


.9 


.8 






35 


8 


SY 






GE 


6.7 


7.5 


.8 


.8 






22 


9 


SY 






GE 


7-5 


8.1 


.6 


.8 












No. of children: 


216 




Rate of 


gain/year; 


.90 



TOTALS 



Children : 3 , 104 



Rate of gain/year; .92 
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IB Results from Rural and Urban Towns Within Core City Areas 



Proj 

No 


No .of 
Youth 


Gr Pgm 
Lev Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Exptd 

Gain 


C-4-1 


5 


7 


SY 


SRA: Achievement 


Gl!; 


4.4 


5-7 


1.3 


1.0 






8 


9 


SY 


Gates MacG.:Voc. & Comp. 


GE 


6.8 


8.1 


1.3 


0.8 












No. of children: 13 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.5 


C-6-1 


24 


2-4 SY 


Durr-Sull: Reading,, Ach. 


GE 


3.6 


3-9 


.3 


.9 












No. of children: 24 




Rate of gain/year: 


• 33 


C-8-1 


3 


2 


SY 


CRT : Reading 


GE 


2.0 


3.5 


1.5 


0.8 






4 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.9 


4.0 


1.1 


0.8 






7 


4 


SY 




GE 


4.0 


5.5 


1.5 


0.8 












No. of children: 14 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.74 


C-ll-3 


27 


3 


SY 


SAT : Para . Mean . 


GE 


3.3 


4.1 


.8 


.8 






23 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.8 


5.6 


1.8 


.8 






35 


5 


SY 




GE 


5.8 


6.1 


.3 


.8 












No. of children: 85 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


1.1 


C-23-2 


10 


2 


SY 


SAT: Reading, Comp. 


GE 


1.6 


2.1 


• 5 


.7 






5 


3 


SY 




GE 


1.7 


2.6 


• 9 


• 7 






4 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


2.1 


2.2 


.1 


• 4 






2 


4 


SY 


SAT: Reading, Comp. 


GE 


3.0 


3.4 


• 4 


• 7 






3 


5 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


3.9 


5.3 


1.4 


1.0 






5 


6 


SY 


SAT: Reading, Comp. 


GE 


4.7 


5.8 


1.1 


.7 






2 


8 


SY 




GE 


6.2 


6.1 


-.1 


.8 






2 


8 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


6 .6 


6.9 


• 3 


• 7 












No. of children: 33 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


.88 


C-25-1,2 


14 


1 


SY 


WRAT 


GE 


1.10 


2.01 


• 91 


.8 






16 


2 


SY 




GE 


2.06 


2.87 


.81 


.8 






9 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.88 3-75 


• 87 


.8 






6 


4 


SY 




GE 


4.23 


5.03 


.80 


.8 






3 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.30 


5.30 


1.00 


.8 






2 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.60 5-60 


1.00 


.8 












No. of children: 50 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.11 


0-33-2 


4 


2 


SY 


CRT : Reading 


GE 


1.9 


2.7 


.8 


• 9 






5 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.9 


4.2 


• 3 


.9 






7 


5 


SY 




GE 


4*6 


5.3 


• 7 


• 9 






8 


7 


SY 




GE 


5.7 


6.5 


.8 


.9 






13 


6 


SY 




GE 


5.8 


6.9 


1.1 


.9 






7 


2 


SY 




GE 


2.2 


3.1 


• 9 


• 9 






4 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.9 


2.8 


-.1 


.9 












No. of children: 48 




Rate of gain/year: 


.84 



O 

ERIC 
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IB Results from Rural and Urban Towns, continued 



P-8 



Proj 

No 


No. of 
Youth 


Gr 

Lev 


Fgm 

Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score 


Pre 


Post 


Exptd 

Gain Gain 


C-48-2 


23 


2 


SY 


SAT : Reading 




GE 


1.5 


2.8 


1.3 


• 7 




29 


3 


SY 






GE 


3.4 


3.3 


-.1 


.7 




27 


4 


SY 






GE 


4.1 


4-5 


.4 


• 7 




28 


5 


SY 






GE 


5.3 


5.7 


.4 


• 7 




28 


6 


SY 






GE 


6.0 


6.2 


.2 


.7 










No. of children: 


135 




Rate of 


gain/year 


; .58 


C-58-2 


22 


2 


SY 


SAT : Reading 




GE 


1.4 


2.6 


1.2 


.9 




24 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.4 


3.5 


1.1 


.9 




19 


4 


SY 






GE 


2.8 


4.0 


1.2 


.9 




14 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.4 


4.7 


1.3 


.9 










No. of children: 


79 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: 1.32 


c-72-1 


20 


2 


SY 


CRT; Reading 




GE 


1.9 


2.4 


.5 


.8 




17 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.5 


3.0 


.5 


.8 




13 


4 


SY 






GE 


2.9 


3.2 


.3 


.8 




6 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.4 


3.6 


.2 


.8 




11 


6 


SY 






GE 


4.0 


4.0 


.0 


.0 










No. of children: 


67 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: .44 


C-77-2 


26 


1 


SY 


MAT : Reading 




GE 


1.3 


2.0 


.7 


.5 




24 


2 


SY 






GE 


.9 


2.2 


1.3 


.9 




16 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.1 


3.0 


.9 


.9 




23 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.1 


3-8 


.7 


.9 




9 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.1 


4.3 


1.7 


• 9 




6 


6 


SY 






GE 


2.7 


5.0 


2.3 


•9 










No. of children: 


104 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: 1.32 


C -13 7-1 


2 


1 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Voc. 


, Comp . 


GE 


1.1 


1.9 


.8 


.3 




23 


2 


SY 






GE 


1.4 


2.0 


.6 


.3 




17 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.0 


2.5 


.5 


.3 




22 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.0 


3.5 


.5 


.3 




13 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.0 


4*6 


.6 


•3 




9 


6 


SY 






GE 


2.5 


3.4 


.9 


.3 


— ■ 








No. of Children: 


86 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: 1.95 


C-137-1B 


7 


10 


SY 


CRT: Reading 




GE 


7-6 


8.8 


1.2 


.3 










No. of children: 


7 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: 4.0 


C-137P 


1 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG: Voc., 


^omp. 


GE 


2.0 


2.6 


.6 


.3 




2 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.5 


3.8 


.3 


.3 




1 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.9 


4.3 


.4 


.3 




1 


7 


SY 






GE 


7-5 


8.5 


1.0 


.3 










No. of children: 


5 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


: 1.71 



ERIC 
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IB Results from Rural and Urban Towns, continued 



F-9 

52 



o 

ERIC 



Proj 

_No_ 


No. of 
]fouth_ 


Fr 

Lev 


Pgm 

Pur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score 


Pre Post 


Gain 


Exptd 

Gain 


C-139-2 


27 


2 


SY 


Lee Clark: Reading 


GE 


2.0 2.4 


.4 


.4 




13 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.4 2.8 


.4 


.4 




3 


4 


SY 


Gates MacG: Voc . , 


Comp. 


GE 


2.2 3.8 


1.6 


.4 




25 


5 


SY 






GE 


3-4 3.0 


-.4 


.4 




IS 


6 


SY 






GE 


4.3 4.2 


-.1 


.4 




4 


7 


SY 






GE 


4.2 5.2 


1.0 


.4 




7 


8 


SY 






GE 


5.2 4.7 


-.5 


.4 




2 


9 


SY 






GE 


7-4 9.7 


2.3 


; 

• t- '■ 




2 


10 


SY 






GE 


10.9 10.0 


-.9 


.4 




1 


11 


SY 






GE 


7-4 7.3 


-.1 


.4 










No. of children: 


102 




Rate of 


gain/year: .3 


C-144-1 


25 


2,3 


SY 


NRAT : Reading 




GE 


1.3 2.8 


1.5 


.9 










No. of children: 


25 




Rate of 


gain/year: I .64 


C -152-1 


2 


1 


SY 


MAT : Reading 




GE 


1.3 1.7 


.4 


1.0 




50 


2 


SY 






GE 


1.7 2.7 


1.0 


1.0 




55 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.4 3.0 


.6 


1.0 




53 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.2 3.6 


.4 


1.0 




34 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.3 4.0 


.7 


1.0 




16 


6 


SY 






GE 


4.0 4.7 


.? 


1.0 










No . of children : 


210 




Rate of 


gain/year: .67 


C-153-A, 




















B,C 


15 


2 


SY 


SRA : Reading, Voc. , 


Comp. 


GE 


1.3 3.0 


1.7 


.9 




13 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG:Rdg. ,Wd. Para. 


GE 


2.3 3.3 


1.0 


.7 




11 


6 


SY 


SAT : Reading, Voc . , 


Comp. 


GE 


3.7 4.3 


.6 


.9 










No. of children: 


39 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.39 


C-156-2 


20 


2 


SY 


SAT: Word Para. 




GE 


1.6 2.3 


• 7 


1.0 




36 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.5 3.1 


.6 


1.0 




32 


4 


SY 






GE 


3.0 3.6 


.6 


1.0 




20 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.1 4.8 


• 7 


1.0 




13 


6 


SY 






GE 


4.4 4.6 


.2 


1.0 




7 


7 


SY 






GE 


4.9 6.0 


1.1 


1.0 










No. of children: 


128 




Rate of 


gain/year: .62 


C-164-1 


40 


2 


SY 


SAT: Word, Para. 




GE 


1.6 2.5 


.9 


.9 




36 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.1 3.0 


.9 


.9 




18 


4 


SY 






GE 


2.9 3.6 


• 7 


•9 




14 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.0 4-7 


• 7 


.9 










No. of children: 


108 




Rate of 


gain/year: .94 


C-166-A 


7 


9 


SY 


Nelson-Denny 


' 


GE 


7.0 8.1 


1.1 


.9 




8 


10 


SY 






GE 


7.0 9.8 


2.8 ’ 


.9 




6 


11 


SY 






GE 


7-0 10.9 


3.9 


.9 




4 


12 


SY 






GE 


7-3 11.7 


4.4 


.9 



Rate of gain/year: 



No. of children: 25 



3.2 



F-10 



IB Results from Rural and Urban Towns, continued 



Proj 


No. of 


Gr 


Pgm 




Type 






Exptd 


No 


Youth 


Lev 


Pur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Score 


Pre 


Post 


Gain Gain 


C-15R-1 


8 


2 


SY 


MAT : Para . Meaning 


GE 


2.5' 


2.5 


.0 


• 7 






10 


3 


SY 




GE 


3.5 


4.3' 


.8. 


.7 












No. of children: 18 




Rate of 


gain/year 


: 


.64 


C-15R-3 


4 


2 


SY 


CRT: Total Reading 


GE 


1.4 


2.9 


1.5 


.7 






7 


3 


SY 




GE 


3-2 


3.9 


.7 


.7 






3 


4 


SY 




GE 


4.6 


5.2 


.6 


.7 






2 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.5 


4.9 


.4 


.7 






4 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.8 


5.7 


.9 


.7 






2 


6 


SY 




GE 


3.1 


3.4 


.3 


.7 












No. of children: 22 




Rate of 


gain/year 


• 


1.14 


C-3J+R-2 


11 


3 


SY 


ITBS: Reading 


GE 


2.6 


3.4 


.8 


.8 






9 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.0 


3.6 


.6 


.8 






6 


5 


SY 




GE 


4.3 


4.7 


.4 


.8 












No. of children: 26 




Rate of' 


■ gain/year 


: 


0.80 


TOTALS 






Children: 1,453 


Rate 


of gain/year: .96 






1C Results 


from Rural and Urban Towns Outside 


the Core City Areas 






D-9-2 


12 


2 


SY 


SAT: Word Para. 


GE 


1.3 


1.7 


.4 


• 9 






16 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.4 


3.0 


.6 


• 9 






14 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.5 


3.0 


.5 


.9 












No. of children: 42 




Rate of 


gain/year 


•* 


.56 


D-17-1B 


11 


2 


SY 


Durrell List. Reading 


GE 


1.1 


1.8 


.7 


.8 






9 


3 


SY 




GE 


1.1 


2.9 


1.8 


.8 






10 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.4 


3.2 


.8 


.8 






3 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.8 


4.7 


• 9 


.8 












No. of children: 33 




Rate of 


gain/year 




1.31 


D-17-1C 


4 


1 


SY 


Durrell List. Reading 


GE 


• 9 


1.0 


.1 


.8 






13 


2 


SY 




GE 


1.3 


1.7 


.4 


.8 






5 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.1 


2.8 


.7 


.8 






9 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.4 


3.1 


.7 


.8 












No. of children: 31 




Rate of 


gain/year 




.62 


D-17-1D 


9 


2 


SY 


Durrell List. Reading 


GE 


1.3 


2.3 


1.0 


.8 






9 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.3 


3.0 


.7 


.8 






7 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.7 


1.1 


.8 






7 


5 


SY 




GE 


2.6 


3.1 


.5 


.8 





No. of children: 32 Rate of gain/year: 1.03 



ERIC 
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1C Results from Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas, continued 



P-11 

54 



Proj 

No 


No . of 
Youth 


Gr 

Lev 


Pgm 

Dur 


D-17-1E 


6 


2 


SY 




4 


3 


SY 




2 


4 


SY 


D-17-1F 3 


2 


SY 




4 


3 


SY 




1 


5 


SY 




1 


6 


SY 


D-17-1G 


12 


3 


SY 




6 


4 


SY 




6 


5 


SY 




6 


6 


SY 


D-28-1 


12 


5 


SY 




8 


6 


SY 




13 


4 


SY 




11 


7 


SY 




10 


8 


SY 




5 


9 


SY 




6 


10 


SY 




5 


11 


SY 


D-61-2 


6 


5 


SY 




3 


6 


SY 




5 


9 


SY 




4 


2 


SY 


D-69-A 


13 


1 


SY 




37 


2,3 


SY 




14 


2,3 


SY 




8 


3 


SY 


D-69-B 


24 


1 


SY 




20 


2 


SY 




14 


3 


SY 


D-83-1 


55 


1 


SY 




61 


2 


SY 




48 


3 


SY 




52 


4 


SY 



Type 



Exptd 



Durrell List . Reading 

No. of children: 12 

Durrell Li3t. Reading 

No. of children: 9 

Durrell List. Reading 

No. of children: 30 

Iowa: Reading 

Gates MacG.: Voc. 



No. of children: 70 
MAT : Reading 

SAT: Para. Meaning 
No. of children: 18 

Gates MacG. : 

No. of children: 72 

Gates MacG. : 

No. of children: 58 

V® AT : Reading 



O 

ERIC 



Score 


Pre 


Post 


Gain Gain 


GE 


1.2 


1.7 


.5 


.8 


GE 


2.0 


2.2 


.2 


.8 


GE 


2.7 


2.8 


.1 


.8 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


-42 


GE 


1.0 


1.7 


.7 


• 7 


GE 


1.7 


2.2 


.5 


• 7 


GE 


2.0 


2.2 


.2 


.4 


GE 


1.8 


1.9 


.1 


.4 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


.75 


GE 


1.6 


2.3 


.7 


.8 


GE 


1.5 


2.5 


1.0 


.8 


GE 


2.3 


3.1 


r\ 

m O 


.8 


GE 


2.6 


4.1 


1.5 


.8 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.18 


GE 


3.5 


4.5 


1.0 


.8 


GE 


4.8 


5.1 


.3 


.8 


GE 


3 .4 


3.6 


.2 


.8 


GE 


4.1 


5.1 


1.0 


.8 


GE 


4.9 


6.2 


1.3 


.8 


GE 


5.4 


6.2 


.8 


.8 


GE 


5.8 


8.2 


2.4 


.8 


GE 


6.3 


8.8 


2.5 


.8 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


1.28 


GE 


3.6 


3.8 


.2 


.8 


GE 


4.7 


5.7 


1.0 


.8 


GE 


5.1 


5.5 


.4 


.8 


GE 


1.6 


2.0 


,i 

• * + 


.8 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


• 55 


GE 


1.5 


1.9 


.4 


.4 


GE 


2.0 


2.7 


• 7 


.6 


GE 


2.3 


3.6 


1.3 


.6 


GE 


2.8 


3.4 


.6 


.6 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.31 


GE 


1.3 


1.7 


.4 


.5 


GE 


1.8 


2.5 


.7 


.4 


GE 


2.9 


3.3 


.4 


.4 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.04 


GE 


0.5 


1.8 


1.3 1.0 


GE 


2.0 


3.1 


1.1 1 


..0 


GE 


2.9 


4.0 


1.1 1 


.0 


GE 


4.1 


4.7 


0.6 1 


.0 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.0 



No . of children : 



216 



1C Results from Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas, continued 



F-12 

DO 



Proj 

No 


No. of 
Youth 


Gr 

Lev 


Pgm 

Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Type 

Score 


Pre 


Exptd 

Post Gain Gain 


D-92-1 


6 


1 


SY 


SAT: Word, Para. Meaning 


GE 


1.0 


1.5 


.5 


.7 




25 


2 


SY 




GE 


1.7 


2.4 


.7 


.7 




27 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.3 


2.9 


.6 


.7 




10 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.0 


4.2 


1.2 


.7 




7 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.7 


4.4 


.7 


.7 ■ 




11 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.2 


4.9 


.7 


• 7 




3 


7 


SY 


SAT: Para. Meaning 


GE 


5.9 


7.0 


1.1 


.7 




2 


8 


SY 




GE 


4.7 


5.2 


.5 


.7 










No. of children: 91 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.03 


D-97-1 


3 


2 


SY 


Gates McKillop: Oral Rdg. 


GE 


2.0 


3.1 


1.1 


.8 




4 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.2 


2.7 


.5 


.8 




■ 4 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.4 


3.0 


.6 


.8 




5 


4 


SY 


Durr ell Analysis, Oral Rdg 


;.GE 


2.6 


3.5 


.9 


.7 




4 


2 


SY 


MAT: Reading 


GE 


1.6 


2.1 


.5 1 


.0 










No. of children: 20 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


•90 


D-106-1 


7 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


1.4 


2.1 


.7 


.8 




5 


3 


SY 


ITBS: Comprehension 


GE 


2.4 


2.7 


.3 


.8 




5 


3 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


2.3 


2.7 


.4 


.8 




11 


4 


SY 


Gilm Oral Read: Comp. 


GE 


3.1 


5.1 


2.0 


.8 




14 


5 


SY 




GE 


3-9 


6.2 


2.3 


.8 




4 


6 


SY 




GE 


3-3 


6.3 


3.0 


.8 










No. of children: 46 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


2.0 


D-108-7 


5 


3 


SY 


ITBS: Reading, Arithmetic 


GE 


2.1 


3.5 


1.4 


.8 




4 


4 


SY 




GE 


3.0 


4.6 


1.6 


.8 




3 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.8 


5.7 


1.9 


.8 




4 


6 


SY 




GE 


4.9 


6.7 


1.8 


.8 










No. of children: 16 




Rate of 


ga: n/year : 


2.0 


D-109-1 


8 


5 


SY 


Nelson: Reading 


GE 


4.4 


5.0 


.6 


.9 




12 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.9 


4.2 


1.3 


.9 




7 


3 


SY 


MAT : Pr im . Read. 


GE 


1.9 


2.5 


.6 


•9 




16 


2 


SY 




GE 


1.4 


2.1 


.7 


.9 










No. of children: 43 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


• 91 


D-lll-1 


21 


2 


SY 


MAT : Reading 


GE 


1.5 


2.4 


.9 


• 9 




18 


3 


SY 




GE 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


.9 




16 


4 


SY 




GE 


2.5 


3.4 


.9 


• 9 




15 


5 


SY 




GE 


3.3 


4.9 


1.6 


.9 










No. of children: 70 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.2 


D-116-PG 7 


6 


SY 


SRA: Reading 


GE 


4.4 


4* 8 


.4 


.5 




8 


7 


SY 




GE 


4.6 


5.4 


.8 


.5 




8 


8 


SY 




GE 


6.7 


7.4 


.7 


.5 




19 


9 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 


GE 


7.4 


7-9 


.5 


.5 










No. of children: 42 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


1.2 



ERIC 



1C Results from Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas, continued 




Proj No. of Gr Pgm Type Exptd 

No Youth Lev Pur Test Instrument : Subtest Score Pre Post Gain Gain 



D-116-IP 


20 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG. : 




32 


3 


SY 






9 


4 


SY 


No. of children: 


D-162-1A 


6 


6 


SY 


SAT: Reading 




4 


5 


SY 






2 


4 


SY 






3 


3 


SY 






2 


2 


SY 


No. of children: 


D-162-1B 


13 


3 


SY 


SAT: Reading 




4 


4 


SY 






9 


5 


SY 






8 


6 


SY 






9 


7 


SY 






9 


8 


SY 


No. of children: 


D-162-1C 


2 


3 


SY 


SAT: Reading 




3 


4 


SY 






10 


5 


SY 






5 


6 


SY 





No. of children: 





GE 


1.4 


2.3 


.9 


.7 




GE 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


.7 




GE 


2.4 


3.0 


.6 


.7 


61 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.3 




GE 


3-7 


4-4 


.7 


1.0 




GE 


2.6 


4.0 


1.4 


1.0 




GE 


2.9 


3.3 


.4 


1.0 




GE 


1.9 


3.2 


1.3 


1.0 




GE 


1.4 


2.1 


.7 


1.0 


17 




Rate of 


gain/year: .93 




GE 


2.6 


3.2 


.6 


1.0 




GE 


2.5 


3.9 


1.4 


1.0 




GE 


3.5 


4.6 


1.1 


1.0 




GE 


3-7 


4.9 


1.2 


1.0 




GE 


4-9 


6.2 


1.3 


1.0 




GE 


6.2 


6.9 


.7 


1.0 


52 




Rate rf 


gain/year : 1.00 




GE 


1.4 


3.1 


1.7 


1.0 




GE 


2.3 


3.0 


.7 


1.0 




GE 


3.1 


4.1 


1.0 


1.0 




GE 


3-7 


4.5 


.8 


1.0 


20 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1.00 



TOTALS Children: 1,101 Rate of gain/year: 1.10 



ID Results from the Smallest Rural. Towns Outside Gore City Areas 



E-13-1B 



O 

ERIC 



E-13-1F 



E-13-1L 



6 

2 

6 



2 

1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

4 
2 



2 

3 

4 



2 

3 

5 

6 



3 

4 

5 

6 



SY 

SY 

SY 



MET: Reading 



No. of children: 14 



SY MET: Roading 

SY 

SY 

SY 

No. of children: 

SY Iowa: Voc. & Comp. 

SY 

SY 

SY 



GE 


1.3 


2.0 


.7 


1.0 


GE 


1.3 


2.4 


1.1 


1.0 


GE 


2.8 


3.2 


.4 


1.0 




Rate of 


gain/year: ,i 


GE 


2.1 


3.0 


.9 


.7 


GE 


2.1 


2.7 


.6 


.7 


GE 


3-7 


4.4 


.7 


.7 


GE 


3.2 


4.4 


1.2 


.7 




Rate of 


gain/year: 1 


GE 


2.2 


3.0 


.8 


.7 


GE 


3.0 


3.3 


.3 


.7 


GE 


3-9 


4.1 


.2 


.7 


GE 


3-7 


4.1 


.4 


.7 




Rate of 


gain/year: .< 



.63 



No. of children: 12 



F-14 

ID Results from Smallest Rural Towns Outside Core City Areas, continued 



Proj 


No . of 


Gr 


Pgm 






Type 






Exptd 


No 


Youth 


Lev 


Dur 


Test Instrument : Subtest 


Score 


Pre 


Post. Gain Gain 


E-102-1 


26 


2-6 SY 


Stanford: Reading 




GE 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 1 


.0 










No. of children: 


26 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


1.0 


E-112-1 


9 


2 


SY 


MAT: Reading 




GE 


1.4 


2.3 


• 9 


.7 




10 


3 


SY 






GE 


2.3 


2.8 


• 5 


.7 




7 


4 


SY 


ITBS: Reading 




GE 


3.3 


4.7 


1.4 


.7 




5 


5 


SY 






GE 


4.0 


4.9 


• 9 


.7 










No. of children: 


31 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


1.26 


E-160-2 


7 


1 


SY 


MAT: Reading 




GE 


1.6 


1.8 


.2 


.4 




5 


2 


SY 






GE 


1.7 


1.9 


.2 


.8 




17 


3,4 


SY 






GE 


2.6 


3.1 


.5 


.8 




11 


5,6 


SY 






GE 


4.4 


5.2 


.8 


.8 




7 


7,8 


SY 






GE 


4.6 


5.1 


.5 


.8 








No . of children ; 


47 




Rate of 


gain/year : 


• 57 


E-6R-3 


28 


2 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Comp. 




GE 


1.3 


2.7 


1.4 


.8 




29 


3 


SY 






GE 


1.9 


3.4 


1.5 


.8 




11 


4 


SY 






GE 


2.8 


4.1 


1.3 


.8 




9 


5 


SY 






GE 


3.2 


4.6 


1.4 


.8 




3 


6 


SY 






GE 


3.5 


5.0 


1.5 


.8 










No . of children : 


80 




Rate of 


gain/year: 


1.77 


E-8R-1 


20 


7 


SY 


Gates MacG. : Comp. 




GE 


3.2 


3.7 


• 5 


.7 










No. of children: 


20 




Rate 


i of 


gain/year : 


.71 


TOTALS 






Children: 235 




Rate 


of gain/year: 1.13 





COMPILATI ON OF STANDARDI Z ED READ IN G TEST RESULTS 



Title I only 1,881 children 

Title I and SADC ------- - 5 <893 children 

(Jointly funded programs) 

TOTAL — 7,774 children 



Average rate of gain/year: 1.0 



ERiC 
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Attachment G 



2A 



CHILDREN STANDARDIZED SCHOOL READINESS TEST RESULTS. 



1969-70 



P.’oj NO.C .ldn Gr Pgm Type Months 

No Tested Lev Dur Score Pre Post Gain Elapsed 

Test Instrument : Subtest Between 

_____ Testing 



E13-1 


6 


1 


SY 


MRT/MAT 


%±le 


22 


25 


3 


1.0 


D19-2 


9 


K 


SY 


MET Readiness : Read . 


/pile 


22 


40 


18 


.4 


li 


9 


K 


SY 


II 


#ile 


09 


46 


35 


.4 


C23--2 


13 


K 


Sum 


MET: Readiness 


$ile 


46 


63 


17 


.13 


E24-1 


13 


1 


SY 


MET: Readiness 


$ile 


35 


79 


44 


.8 


D34-7 


97 


PreK 


SY 


PPVT 


MA 


3-10 4-9 


11 


• 7 


C62-1, 


7 


1 


SY 


i-iET: Readiness 


$ile 


27 


81 


54 


1.0 


2,3 


19 


1 


SY 


tl 


$ile 


59 


70 


11 


.9 


A89-2 


13-7 


1 


SY 


MET ; Re adin ess 


Joile 


16.4 62.5 


46.1 


1.0 


A93-27 


31 


K 


SY 


PPVT 


%±le 


25 


46 


21 


1.0 


C99-2 


2 


PreK 


Sum 


PPVT 


$ilo 


16 


33 


+17 


.15 


li 


1 


K 


Sum 


It 


pile 


23 


7 


-16 


.15 


ti 


5 


2 


Sum 


>1 


%ile 


51 


44 


-7 


.15 


C110-E 


9 


1 


SY 


MET: Readiness 


%±le 


21 


89 


68 


1.0 


ti 


11 


1 


SY 


It 


^ile 


38 


55 


17 


.9 


li 


6 


2 


SY 


11 


%±le 


58 


95 


37 


.9 


C119-2 


6 


1 


Sum 


MET: Readiness 


%±le 


90 


96 


6 


.13 


C137-1 


17 


K 


Sum 


Harrison 


%±le 


22 


31 


9 


.15 


D141-3 


20 


1 


SY 


MET: Readiness 


%lle 


28 


86 


58 


1.0 


u 


7 


1 


SY 


n 


% ile 


38 


92 




D143-2 


42 


K 


Sum 


PET 


%lle 


52 


58 


.6 


.15 


A151-1 


297 


K 


SY 


PPVT 


MA 


4-10 


5-10 


1.0 


.5 


C158-1A 17 


PreK 


SY 


PPVT 


0) 

1 — 1 
•H 

^0^ 


95 


108 


13 


.5 


E160-2 


10 


K 


SY 


MRT ’ 


^ile 


30 


37 


7 


.1 


C166-B 


12 


K 


SY 


MRT 


%±±e 


21 


66 


45 


.9 


E8-R-1 


16 


PreK 


Sum 


PPVT 


/bile 


41 


43 


2 


-15 


A104-2F 


108 


PreK 


Sum 


PPVT 


CD 
1 — I 
*H 


20 


20 


0 


.15 


A104-2H 


83 


PreK 


SY 


PPVT 


^ile 


13 


29 


16 


• 7 



Total Children: 990 
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Attachment H 




SCHOOL YEAR ATTENDANCE OF TITLE I CHILDREN , 1969-70 



Project 

Number 


Grade 

Span 


ADA 


ADM 


Project 

Number 


Grade 

Span 


ADA 


ADM 


D2-2 


1-8 


41,902 


45,320 j 


E71-l,2 


1-8 


10,298 


11,070 


C4-1 


7-9 


5,874 


5,940 | 


C72-1 


2-6 


12,652 


13,322 


C6-1 


3-6 


3,230 


3,456 ! 


D73-6 


9-12 


4,572 


10,980 


C8-1 


1-4 


3,U6 


3,420 


D76-2 


6-8 


2,510 


2,880 


D9-2 


K-4 


14,133 


15,380. 1 
j 


A80-5 


PreK-8 


183,221 


206,341 


Cll-3 


• K-6 


55,986 


59,040 


D82-1 


2-4 


4,798 


5,096 


E13-1 


1-6 


7,412 


7,794 j 


D83-1 


PreK-12 


90,161 


99,339 


C14-1 


2-6 


1,699 


1,729 ’ 


C84-1 


K-12 


76,347 


80,860 


A15-1 


K-12 


959,686 


1,056,363 1 


C85-1 


1-8 


8,738 


9,686 


D17-1 


PreK-6 


47,060 


52,660 j 


C86-2 


PreK-6 


21,200 


22,500 


D18-1 


K-6 


3,837 


3,960 1 


C88-3 


K-8 


13,649 


14,597 


D19-l,2,4 


K-6 


2,906 


3,186 ; 


AS9-1 


K-12 


244,000 


324,730 


E22-1 


1-6 


6,840 


7,200 


C90-2 


K-8 


12,948 


13,240 


C23-2 


K-8 


6,218 


6,829 


D91-1 


1-5 


229 


236 


E24-1 


1-4 


7,113 


7,560 ; 


D92-1 


K-8 


19,471 


20,475 


C25-2 


K-8 


12,233 


12,847 j 


A93-27 


K-2 


46,796 


51,529 


D27-2 


5-8 


7,688 




094-1,2,4 


PreK-8 


2,718 


3,029 


D28-1 


2-12 


14,490 


16,098 j 


D96-2 


K-4 


27,611 


29,775 


C32-1 


K-4 


29,765 


32,156 i 


D97-1 


1-4 


9,536 


10,351 


C33-2 


PreK-8 


38,793 


41,148 

1 


C99-2 


PreK-5 


493 


658 


D34-3, 7 


PreK-1 


42,874 


56,891 


C101-1 


K-6 


28,119 


29,973 


D37-1 


1-6 


10,116 


11,075 


E102-1 


2-6 


4,351 


4,680 


D41-2 


K-6 


5,840 


6,120 ' 


A103-l,7 


K-12 


39,402 


48,511 


D42-8 


4-12 


8,730 


9,585 


A104-2 


PreK-12 


65,113 


72,407 


C43-1 


PreK-K 


49,102 


58,186 


C105-1 


K-6 


4,795 


5,307 


C44-1 


1-5 


54,313 


58,207 ■ 


D106-1 


1-6 


15,057 


15,935 


C48-2 


K-6 


49,376 


52,079 


C 108-7 


1-6 


5,845 


6,266 


C49-2 


PreK-6 


28,851 


31,090 1 


D109-1 


1-5 


14,729 


16,628 


C51-5,7 


PreK-6 


5,873 


6,737 


CllO-1 


K-6 


16,380 


17,471 


C52-1 


1-12 


9,368 


10,112 


Dlll-1 


2-5 


12,847 


14, 040 


C56-2 


1-6 


3,866 


3,960 


E112-1 


1-5 


6,784 


7,200 


B57-5,6,7 


K-9 


40,895 


46,788 


D113-2 


6-8 


12,197 


12,851 


C58-2 


2-5 


13,925 


15,002 


C114-2 


5 


1,958 


1,980 


A59-12 


PreK-7 


121,000 


131,225 


D116-1 


2-4 


10,454 


11,107 


C60-2 


PreK-2 


3,314 


4,270 


C119-2 


PreK-4 


608 


720 


D61-2 


1-9 


4,042 


4,279 


D124-1 


K-6 


18,788 


20,169 


062-1,2,3 


PreK-6 


33,576 


36,136 


C 126-2 


K-7 


6,525 


7,371 


A6 4-2-4, 5, 


7 K-12 


287,858 


313,593 


EI27-1 


1-8 


2,640 


2,800 


D69-1 


K-3 


26,337 


28,564 


C128-4,5 


1-7 


8,061 


8,575 


E70-2 


K-8 


3,060 


6,783 


C129-1 


K-3 


5,577 


5,884 



SCHOOL YEAR ATTENDANCE OF TITLE I CHILDREN, 1969-70 (Continued) 



60 

H-2 



Project 

Number 


Grade 

Span 


ADA 


ADM 


Project 

Number 


Grade 

Span 


ADA 


ADM 


D131-1 


1-6 


2,123 


2,748 


A151-l,3,5 


PreK-12 


172,373 


196,006 


C132-1 


1-6 


6 ^662 


7,200 


C152-l,2 


1-6 


43,356 


43,863 


A135-2 


K-6 


127,245 


138,584 


C153-l,2 


2-4 


5,066 


5,353 


E136-3 


1-7 


3,254 


3,600 


E154-2,3 


1-11 


15,696 


17,445 


C137-1 


1-11 


18,356 


20,123 


B155-1 


K-9 


62,247 


66,370 


0138-1,2,3 






C156-3 


4-8 


970 


1,121 


6,8,4,13 


PreK-12 


34,313 


38,258 


C158-1 


PreK-6 


4,692 


5,162 


C139-2 


PreK-12 


48,858 


54,206 


E160-2 


K-8 


12,345 


13,313 


C140-19 


1-8 


3,268 


3,784 


C161-1 


PreK-5 


4,308 


4,750 


D141-3 


1-4 


11,906 


3.4,400 


D162-1 


2-8 


17,139 


18,180 


D142-1 


K-2 


13,904 


14,220 


Dl63-3,4,6. 


,7 K-6 


27,962 


31,143 


D143-2 


PreK-3 


4,331 


5,387 


CI 64 -I 


1-6 


23,428 


25,920 


c 144-2 


K-3 


7,202 


7,602 


C 166-1 


PreK-12 


14,746 


16,054 


c 146-3 


PreK,4-9 


3,672 


4,263 


Di69-1,2 


K-7 


3,790 


4,371 


D148-3 


PreK-10 


21,978 


23,406 










E1R-1 


9-11 


4,068 


4 , 860 


C9R-1 


K-9 


10,368 


11,520 


D4R-2 


1-12 , 


4,376 


5,325 


D13R-1 


7-8 


3,950 


5,270 


E6R-2,3 


2-6 


17,978 


18,400 


C14R-2 


1-5 


10,248 


11,034 


E8R-1 


PreIC-9 


15,351 


15,784 


C15R-1,2,3 


PreK-6 


10,288 


11,347 



1969-70 Title I Program Youth Attendance 
Towns Reporting: 116 



ADA ADM 

3,936,292 4,391,990 

Rat e of Attendance: 89 .62$ 



1968-69 Title I Program Youth Attendance 
Towns Reporting : 119 

ADA ADM 

| 4,711,940 5,248,054 



! Ra te of Attendance : 



89.78$ 



11968-69 Title I Tom Public School Youth] 
• Attendance, Same Grade Spans • 
| ADA ADH | 
j 55,782,208 61,583,145 ; 
j Rate of Attendance: 90 •5.8$. ! 



1967-68 Title I Program Youth Attendance j 
j Towns Reporting: 113 

j ADA ADM ' 
1 5,726,062 6,525,748 j 
| Rate of Attendance : 87.7 5$ 1 



1967-68 Title I Toivn Public School Youth 
Attendance, Same Grade Spans 
ADA ADM 

55,949,846 61,207,377 

Rate of Attendance: 91.41$ 



1961-69 Attendance Statistics for All Public School Children 



Year 


ADA 


ADM 


Rate of Attendance 


68-6~9 ’ " 


3.64,841,027 


113,627,354 


“ 92.27$ 


67-68 


102,772,191 


110,865,358 


92.70$ 


i 66-67 


97,676,783 


105,254,640 


92.80$ 


65-66 


95,575,515 


102,781,361 


92.98$ ! 


64.-65 


93,429,558 


100,613,248 


92 . 86 $ j 


63-64 


90,469,594 


96,960,640 


93.30$ ; 


62-63 


86,580,713 


92,921,155 


93 . 17 $ 1 


61-62 


83,399,582 


89,573,674 


93.io$ j 



Project 
Nu mber 

D2-2 

C4-1 

C6-1 

C8-1 

D9-2 

Cl 1-3 
E13-1 
C14-1 
A15-1 
D17-1 

D18-1 

D19-l,2,4 

E22-1 

C23-2 

E24-1 

C25-2 

D27-2 

D28-1 

C32-1 

C33-2 

D34-3,7 

D37-1 

D41-2 

D42-8 

C43-1 

C44-1 

C45-2 

C48-: 

C49-2 

C51-5,7 

C52-1 

C56-2 

B57-5,6,7 

C58-2 

A59-12 

C60-2 

D61-2 

062-1,2,3 

A64-2 

D69-1 



H-3 



TITLE I CHILDREN GRADE PROMOTIONS, 1969-70 



Grade 

Span 


Promotions 


Non 

Prom. 


Project 
Number 


Grade 

Span Promotions 


Non 

Prom 


1-8 


223 


31 


E70-2 


K-8 


37 


3 


7-9 


33 


0 


E71-2 


1-8 


61 


2 


3-6 


22 


2 


C72-1 


2-6 


70 


2 


1-4 


18 


1 


D73-6 


9-12 


56 


5 


K-4 


85 


0 


D76-2 


6-8 


15 


1 


K-6 


324 


4 ' 


C77-2 


1-6 


149 


12 


1-6 


34 


10 1 


A80-5 


PreK-8 


1,067 


45 


2-6 


166 


11 | 


D82-1 


2-4 


23 


0 


K-12 


6,179 


667 i 


| D83-1 


PreK-12 


506 


44 


PreK-6 


247 


52 j 


: C34-1 


K-12 


421 


17 


K-6 


22 


0 1 


1 C85-1 


1-8 


55 


7 


K-6 


26 


13 1 


| C86-2 


PreK-6 


123 


2 


1-6 


38 


2 1 
1 


! C88-3A,B, 








K-8 


64 


0 


| C,D,E 


K-8 


97 


15 


1-4 


40 


2 j 

1 


! A89-1 

) 


K-12 


1,993 


77 


K-8 


104 


5 ; 


[ 

; C90-2 


K-8 


73 


0 


5-8 


46 


1 


1 D91-1 


1-5 


25 


0 


2 -12 


88 


4 


D92-1 


K-8 


110 


5 


K-4 


140 


11 


i A93-7,3,27 


K-6 


3,876 


207 


PreK-8 


244 


9 


C94-2,4 


PreK-8 


114 


7 


PreK-1 


556 


44 


D96-2 


K-4 


168 


5 


1-6 


58 


7 ! 


D97-1 


1-4 


44 


13 


K-6 


31 


3 


; C99-2 


PreK-5 


12 


4 


4 -12 


50 


2 ; 


i C101-1 


K-6 


102 


1 


K 


298 


17 


! E102-1 

! 


2-6 


25 


1 


1-5 


278 


44 


! A103-l,7 


K-L2 


427 


20 


1-8 


23 


1 


j A104-2 


PreK-12 


362 


37 


K-6 


274 


5 


( C105-1 


K-6 


24 


6 


PreK-6 


136 


14 


D106-1 


1-6 


73 


16 


PreK-6 


71 


0 


D108-7 


1-6 


33 


2 


1-12 


57 


3 


1 

| D109-1 


1-5 


97 


14 


1-6 


22 


0 


! ciio-i 


K-6 


99 


5 


K-9 


252 


19 


j Dlll-l 


2-5 


74 


4 


2-5 


81 


3 


j E 112-1 


1-5 


38 


2 


PreK-7 


725 


0 


1 D113-2 

1 


6-8 


71 


0 


PreK-2 


28 


0 


i C114-2 


5 


11 


0 


1-9 


24 


0 


j D116-1 


2-4 


46 


15 


PreK-6 


127 


18 


> C119-2 


PreK-4 


29 


1 


K-12 


2,505 


219 


i D124-1 


K-6 


109 


5 


lr 0 


145 


13 


I C 126-2 


K-7 


93 


5 



6il 



H-4 

Title I Grade Promotions , 1969-70, continued 62 



Project 


Grade 




Non 


Project 


Grade 




Non 


Number 


Span Promotions Front. 


Number 


Span Promotions 


Prom. 


E127-1 


1-8 


16 


0 


C 153 -l ,2 


2-6 


46 


1 


C128~4,5 


1-7 


74 


3 


E154-2,3 


1-11 


93 


7 


C 129-1 


K-3 


32 


3 


B155-1 


K-9 


327 


27 


C131-1 


K -6 


318 


27 


C156-2,3 


K -8 


320 


10 


C132-1 


1-6 


39 


1 


C158-1 


PreK -6 


30 


1 


A135-2 


K -6 


721 


27 


E160-2 


K -8 


93 


13 


E136-3 


1-7 


19 


1 


C161-1 


PreK-5 


27 


1 


C137-1 


1-11 


112 


0 


D162-1 


2-8 


88 


3 


0138-1,2,3, 








0163-3,4, 








6,8,13 


1-12 


279 


25 


6,7 


K -6 


213 


6 


C139-2 


PreK-12 


256 


28 


C164-1 


1-6 


145 


8 


C140-19 


1-8 


161 


15 


C166-1 


PreK-12 


74 


16 


D141-3 


1-4 


64 


8 


ni 69 -i ,2 


K-7 


31 


0 


D142-1 


K-2 


66 


13 


E1R-1 


9-11 


22 


2 


D 143 -l ,2 


PreK-12 


465 


34 


D4R-2 


1-12 


80 


5 


C144-2 


K-3 


38 


4 


E6R-2,3 


2-6 


90 


13 


C146-3 


PreK,4-9 


244 


6 


E8R-1 


PreK-9 


69 


5 


D148-3 


PreK-10 


125 


11 


C9R-1 


K-9 


61 


3 


A151-l,3,5 


PreK-12 


1,534 


120 


D13R-1 


7-8 


31 


0 


C152-l,2 


1-6 


245 


21 


C14R-2 


1-5 


78 


8 










1 C15R-1,2,3 


PreK -6 


139 


18 


. . ... ... 


1969-70 Titl 


e I Prgrm Youth 


Promotions 











No. of Towns Reporting Data: 118 ] 

j Promotions: 31,590 Nonpromotions: 2,338 No comparison data, 1969-70 

\ Promoti on Rate: 93.115° 



GRADE PROMOTION DATA FOR PREVIOUS YEARS 



I 1968-69 Title I Prgm Youth Promotion Rate j 
(Promotions: 22,114 Nonpromotions: 1,494 j 

Promotion Rate 93.67$ j 


1968-69 Title I Town Public School Youth 
Promotion Rate, Same Grade Spans 
96.77$ . _ 


1967-68 Title I Prgm Youth Promotion Rate j 
Promotions: 39,119 Nonpromotions: 2,586 | 
Promotion Rate 93.80$ | 


1967-68 Title I Town Public School Youth 
Promotion Rate, Same Grade Spans 

96.45$ 


1966-67 Title I Prgm Youth Promotion Rate 1 
Promotions: 46,229 Nonpromotions: 3,578 j 
Promotion Rate 92.82$ ! 


i Data not analyzed, 1966-67 

1 

J 


1965-66 Title I Prgm Youth Promotion Rate j 
Promotions: 9,097 Nonpromotions : 734 i 

Promotion Rate 92.53$ j 


No comparison data 



PROMOTION RATES 



Grade Spans Reported j 



Elem. Schs.( Grades PreK- 8 ) 
Middle Schs. (Grades 4-9) 
Jr. High Schs. Grades 5-9) 
High Schools (Grades 7~PG) 
Combined (Grades PreK-PG) 



J 



1966-67 


1967-68 _ 


361,569 12,907 9§”.55$~ 

65,113 1,109 98.32$ 

98,386 6,290 93.99$ 

525,068 20,306 96 . 28 $ 

i _ l 


' 370 , 309 12,722 96 . 68 $ 

16,385 293 98.24$ 

j 59,452 800 98 . 67 $ 

1103,580 6,121 94.42$ 1 

550,126 19,936 96.50$ j 



TITLE I YOUTH SCHOOL DROPOUTS, 1969-70 



Project Grade Remained Project Grade Remained 

Number Levels DW's in School Number Levels DWs in School 



D2-2 




7-8 


0 


31 


A104-2 


12 


1 


20 


C4-1 




7-9 


0 


33 ! 


D113-2 


7-8 


0 


42 


A15-1 




7-12 


26 


1,194 ! 


E127-1 


7-8 


0 


6 


C23-2 




7-8 


0 


7 ! 


C 126-2 


7 


0 


12 


C25-2 




7-8 


0 


40 1 


C128-5 


7 


0 


8 


D27-2 




7-8 


0 


14 


E136-3 


7 


0 


1 


D28-1 




7-12 


1 


37 


C137-1 


7-11 


1 


10 


C33-2 




7-8 


2 


53 


0138-2,3,6, 








D42-8 




7-12 


2 


30 


8,13 


7-12 


3 


105 


C45-2 




7-8 


0 


24 j 

1 


C139-2 


7-12 


5 


71 


C52-1 




7-12 


1 


33 ! 


! c 140-19 


7-8 


0 


41 


B57-4,6, 


7 


7-9 


2 


77 ; 


; Di43~i 


7-12 


0 


19 


A59-12 




7 


0 


79 


; C 146-3 


7-9 


0 


76 


D61-2 




7-9 


0 


5 


A151-3,5 


7-12 


8 


163 


A64-2 




7-12 


18 


888 


E154-2 


7-12 


2 


73 


D66-1 




7-12 


0 


19 ! 


I B155-1 


7-9 


1 


103 


E70-2 




K-8 


0 


7 


I C156-3 


7-8 


0 


13 


E71-l,2 




7-8 


0 


19 


j E160-2 


7-8 


0 


9 


D74-6 




9-12 


4 


57 


J D162-1 


7-8 


0 


20 


D76-2 




7-8 


0 


11 


! C166-1 

| 


9-12 


1 


24 


A80-5 




7-8 


9 


36 


| D169-1,2 


7 


0 


1 


D83-1 




7-12 


0 


29 


j E1R-1 


9-11 


3 


24 


C84-1 




7-12 


2 


242 


! D4R-2 


7-12 


2 


24 


C85-1 




7-8 


0 


8 


! E 6 R -3 


7 


0 


2 


C88-3 




7-8 


0 


31 


: E 8 R -1 


7-9 


0 


14 


D13R-1 




7-8 


0 


31 


C9R-1 


7-9 


0 


25 


A89-1 




7-12 


56 


514 


A93-9 


7-9 


0 


242 


C90-2 




7-8 


0 


13 


A103-l,7 


7-12 


8 


219 


D92-2,3 




7-8 


0 


14 


C94-2 


7-8 


0 


7 

1 


1969-70 Title I Youth School Dropout Rate, 
Grades 7 through 12: 3.07$ 

j Towns Reporting Data: 57 

! 






1 

I 

i 



(School dropout data for previous years on the following page) 




63 



